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We're still thinking about leftovers from Christmas » 


If you missed getting one of these three books, now’s the time to break down 


\ ON 









SAINTS FOR NOW 


Christopher Award Winner 
Edited by Clare Boothe Luce 


and present it to yourself: 


THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR 


Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


Need we say again—well, we might as well—that this seems to 
us the best of all lives of Our Lord, all the better for being writ- 
ten by forty authors instead of just one? Better still for having 
the assembler’s narrative giving the exact sequence of events be- 
fore each of the four sections and for his theological notes. The 
illustrations are reproductions of great paintings. 


$4.00 


THE HELL CATHOLIC 
by Father X 


Just to this select audience, let us break down and 


You mustn’t miss this either: Rebecca West on St. admit that this story contains a lot of Catholic teach- 


Augustine, Bruce Marshall on the Cure of Ars, Paul 
Gallico on St. Francis, Karl Stern on St. Therese, 


the twenty authors and eighteen saints represented, 
Salvador Dali and Lauren Ford are among the artists. 
There really isn’t a dull page in the book, and when 
you see the list of authors and the saints they chose 
to write about, you won’t wonder. Illus. $3.50 


Two late Fall books you may have missed seeing: 


A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


A plain, straightforward verse-by-verse commentary meant 
for ordinary readers like us, not for Scripture scholars who 
would as soon read Latin and Greek as English (with apol- 
ogies to any such who may be reading this). Msgr. Knox deals 
faithfully with all our own pet difficulties and with a number 
of others we hadn’t even noticed. We have seldom published 
a more useful and satisfactory book than this. $3.75 


CHAUCER 


by Raymond Preston 


The author's thesis is that Chaucer’s poetry really is worth 
reading in spite of the trouble involved in understanding it. 
We started the book skeptical, finished it convinced. 7 illus- 
trations, one in full color. $4.50 
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ing, which, as we all know, is much more palatable 
if you are amused while you learn. It has a great ap- 
Thomas Merton on St. John of the Cross are five of peal to teen-agers. 


$2.00 
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These come on January 22nd: 


BE NOT SOLICITOUS 


by Maisie Ward and thirteen 
Catholic families 


Whether you and your children are getting out of 
Austria one jump ahead of the war, welcoming a 
tenth baby, trying to get used to the idea that you 
are going to have one, or simply worrying about bills 
as we all do, the Providence of God really is ready to 
help, as all these stories demonstrate. One thing you 
will notice is that trusting God seems to cheer people 
up: this is a singularly happy book. $3.00 


THE SEVEN SWORDS 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 
With 8 illustrations from the work of El Greco’ 
Is there anything new to be said about Our Lody’s sor- 
rows? You might think not, but if you have read any 
of Father Vann’‘s other books you will know that he 
is not given to repeating what other spiritual writers 


have already said. This, we believe, will be the book 
this Lent. $3.00 


gr". 


and Spring ts just around the corner! 


- 2 


and that means Spring lists, and Catholic Book Week coming up, and of course Lent when we all need so much 
nourishing reading to keep our strength up. How lucky that our first Spring books are so early and so good! 


== 






These come on February 18th: 


THE HIDDEN STREAM 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


For fifteen years Msgr. Knox was chaplain to the 
Catholic students of Oxford: what sort of chaplain he 
was is indicated by the fact that he has been asked 
back every term since to give one of the lectures in 
the current series on apologetics. This book contains 
fifteen of these lectures. The subjects range from the 
proofs for the existence of God to Spiritualism, and 
each leaves you wishing it had been longer. There 
are not very many books on apologetics of which you 
can say that, are there? $3.00 


SOCIETY AND SANITY 
by F. J. Sheed 


This is F. J. Sheed’s first book in seven years. In be- 
tween he has been translating, lecturing, looking after 
that publishing business of his, and talking about how 
much he wanted to write this book. The first part is 
on the nature of man because until you understand 
that you cannot possibly understand (much less do 
anything about) the society in which he lives. This 
seems fairly obvious to a Catholic but it is news to 
anyone else—no wonder the world is in such a mess! 
This book will not only straighten out our own think- 
ing on the subject but enable us to straighten out our 
non-Catholic neighbors’ thinking too. $3.00 


A MAN APPROVED 


by Leo Trese 


Like Vessel of Clay this book was written by Father 
Trese for his fellow priests, and we have no doubt 
that, like that book, it will be enjoyed with almost 
equal profit by the laity. $2.25 


Look out for the new Trumpet which will contain our whole Spring list besides, of course, much else of interest 


to you. If you don’t get your free copy of the Trumpet, write to Michele MacGill. 


SHEED & WARD 


Januany-Fesruary, 1953 
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Irish Book Banning 


By JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


| owas The End 
of the Affair 


was first published, 
one of our biggest 
Irish newspapers re- 
fused to review it 
on the grounds that 
this was not a book 
which it cared to 
bring to the notice 
of the Irish read- 
ing public. In due 
course the same newspaper carried a 
news photograph showing well-known 
American Catholics presenting an award 
to the author of the most distinguished 
Catholic novel of the year. The author 
was, of course, the ubiquitous Mr. 
Greene, and the book was The End of 
the Affair. 

The incident was not without its hu- 
morous side, but it was a little bit em- 
barrassing for the newspaper. It was also 
a little bit embarrassing for Irish Cath- 
olics who had already read the book and 
who agreed with the newspaper's ver- 
dict. I was one of them, so I know. Not 
that we felt we had blundered. But we 
thought it strange that a book which we 
in Ireland regarded as dangerous fare 
could be regarded by another group of 
the one true Church not just as a good 
novel, or as a Catholic novel, but as the 
most distinguished Catholic novel of the 
year. 


Had this been but one isolated inci- 
dent, forming no part of a general pat- 
tern, we might have concluded that the 
American branch of the Church (which 
we regard as one of our colonies.) needed 
a little stiffening in the shape of a re- 
fresher course in faith and morals. But 
the pattern was there, the incident was 
one of many, and only the most bigoted 
amongst us could hold fast to the belief 
that to be on the side of the Irish is to 
be on the side of the angels. 

Not so long before, for instance, our 
Censorship Board had banned as inde- 
cent a novel published in England by a 
young Irish writer. A few months later 
the book was issued under the imprint 
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John Sheridan 


of the Catholic Book Club, London, and 
the censorship ban was revoked in time 
to have the novel distributed to Irish 
members—at least one of whom, when 
he had read it, thought that the Cen- 
sorship Board should have stuck to its 
guns. 

So the issue is wider far than The 
End of the Affair, and more than a lit- 
tle difference of opinion between Cath- 
olic Ireland and Catholic America. It 
concerns not a particular book, but a 
partciular kind of book—the kind that 
raises Irish eyebrows but brings down 
the house in England and America. It 
touches the old problem of art and mo- 
rality. And since we cannot conclude 
that the rest of the world is in schism 
and Ireland alone in good heart, we have 
to consider the possibility that morality 
—in the literary sense—may have a local 
flavour, and that a book which is per- 
fectly all right in Manchester or Mem 
phis may be utterly out of line in Mul- 
lingar. 

There is, of course, a way of dodging 
the controversy, and that is by endors- 
ing what has been said time and time 
again by the Irish Times (the organ of 
Protestant and Conservative opinion), 
by Mr. W. B. Yeats, by Mr. Sean 
O’Casey, and by Frank O’Connor: that 


literary censorship of any kind is a sin 


_ against art, truth and justice; that the 


Irish Censorship Board is old-maidish 
and priest-ridden; that the Irish Catholic 
is afraid of life and sex, and is narrow, 
puritannical and behind the times. Irish 
Catholics have heard this sort of critic- 
ism so often, and not only from without 





John D. Sheridan, editor of the “Irish 
School Weekly,” is the author of essays, 
biography, short stories and novels. Two 
of his novels, “Paradise Alley” and “The 
Magnificent McDarney,” have been 
published in this country. Mr. Sheridan 
also writes for newspapers and films; 
“W. B. Yeats—A Tribute,” a documen- 
tary film for which he wrote the script, 
won a special award at the Venice Film 


Festival. 


but from within Cour advanced literary 
sets are reeking with it, and a young 
writer who succeeds in having one of 
his books banned holds his head higher 
from then on), that they begin to fea 
at times that there may be a bit of truth 
in it; and their uneasiness is increased 
when a book that has been banned or 
severely criticized here is acclaimed by 
Catholics in other countries. But we 
might feel less uneasy if we remembered 
that the criticism comes mainly from 
people who object to the ten command- 
ments as much as they object to censor. 
ship and regard Christian morality as g 
set of outmoded conventions. In self. 
respect we are committed to look for 
some other explanation than that offered 
by critics who see our native Catholic. 
ism as the source of all our ills. 

It does not follow, because a book is 
accepted in America and condemned in 
Ireland, that if America is right Ireland 
is wrong. What does follow is that Ire 
land is Ireland and America is America, 
There is such a thing as a book which 
is bad absolutely, but there is also such 
a thing as a book which will edify peo 
ple brought up in one environment and 
disedify people brought up in another. 

Before I get down to defending the 
Irish point of view, and discussing our 
attitude toward such books, I would like 
to say something about the general prin- 
ciples which operate in this problem of 
art and morality; and the basic principle 
would seem to be that no subject or no 
phase of life is forbidden to the writer. 
Anything that can happen’ or has hap 
pened is permissible. As Newman says, 
we cannot have a sinless literature about 
sinful men, and nothing is barred per se. 


But conditions go with the permis 
sion, and the more dangerous the sub 
ject the more stringent are the condi 
tions. “The essential point,” says Jacques 
Maritain in Art and Scholasticism, “ts 
not to know whether or not a novel may 
portray a given aspect of evil. The & 
sential point is to know at what altitude 
(the novelist) is when he makes this 
portrayal and whether his art and his 
soul are strong enough to make it with 
out conniving at it. The more the mot 
ern novelist plunges into human misefy 
the more are superhuman virtues de 
manded from the novelist. For example, 
to write the work of a Proust as it should 
be written would require the interiot 
light of a St. Augustine.” 
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(One may well wonder whether the 
modern reader is not as much in need of 
superhuman virtues as the modern nov- 
elist, or whether he may plunge as 
deeply as he likes into human misery 
without the help of interior light.) 

Francois Mauriac, in his God and 
Mammon, quotes Maritain with a mix- 
ture of respect and petulance. Everyone 
will agree with Maritain, he says— 
“everyone except the novelists.” The 
practice of superhuman virtues, says 
Mauriac, “is not easy for mankind in 
general nor for novelists in particular.” 
A deeply virtuous man, he goes on, 
might refrain altogether from writing 
novels. “If he is a real artist he will not 
feel capable of producing insipid though 
edifying stories without a trace of hu- 
man truth in them, and at the same time 
he will know that a living piece of work 
is bound to cause trouble.” 

Mauriac complains that “our judges 
come down on us as though our work 
were entirely dependent on our own 
free will, as if we made a deliberate de- 
cision to write a good or a bad book, tell 
an edifying story or a scandalous one.” 
He speaks of the choking feeling a nov- 
elist experiences “the first time pious re- 
viewers treat you as a pornographer and 
accuse you of writing obscenity for the 
sake of making money,” and he remem- 
bers that some “holy and distinguished 
people” to whom he went for advice in 
his earlier days “made no essential differ- 
ence. between me and the author of the 
Revue des Folies-Bergeres.” 


Mauriac believes that a novelist must 


Francois Mauriac: “Everyone will agree... 
everyone except the novelist” 


write what is in him, and compares the 
evolution of a book to a mechanical proc- 
ess—impressions come in at one end and 
words come out at the other. The novel- 
ist should be as good a man as he can 
(“The humblest priest would tell me, 
‘Begin by purifying the source and those 
who drink of the water cannot be 
sick’”’) but no moral question can arise 
during the writing of a book. The novel- 
ist is bound to write what is in him. 


Mauriac does not entirely convince 
me. A writer may be bound to write 
what is in him, and during the actual 
writing the only conscience at work may 
be the artistic one. But all writing is not 
done in the white heat of inspiration. 
The first draft is pondered on, recast, 
revised, improved—and during this stage 
there is no reason why the practical con- 
science may not come into play. During 
this stage the Christian writer is bound 
to ask himself questions and discuss with 
himself the moral implications of what 
he has put on paper. 

Mauriac complains that some people 
make no essential difference between a 
writer of good character and serious in- 
tention, on the one hand, and the author 
of the Revue des Folies-Bergeres on the 
other. But so far as the effects of their 
work is concerned there is no essential 
difference—for each is responsible for 
what he brings about. If an author blun- 
ders into something which is as danger- 
ous as deliberate pornography he can- 
not excuse himself by pointing out that 
he is a weekly communicant and that 
he wrote the stuff exactly as it was 
turned out by the machine in his mind. 
Indeed in this sense the author of the 
filthy revue is more honest about it. 


Admittedly if an author worried too 
much about the moral issue he would 
write nothing—or at least nothing worth 
while, and Mauriac is perfectly right 
when he says that “a living piece of 
work” is bound to cause trouble. But it 
would be as absurd to keep from writing 
novels for fear you might give scandal 
with the best of intentions as it would 
to keep from driving a car for fear you 
might kill someone. If you take reason- 
able care and use your conscience, you 
may play your typewriter or press the 
accelerator, but you must not either 
drive or write as if the only thing to be 
obeyed were some irresistable force with- 
in you. 


And the analogy, I think, may be 








Graham Greene: “The battle of Augustine 
in the mantle of Buchan and Conrad .. .” 


pressed a little further. Your writing, 
like your driving, must be adjusted to 
your environment—which brings me 
right back to Mr. Graham Greene and 
the Irish, and to the suggestion that a 
book which is all right in Memphis or 
Manchester may be all wrong in Mul- 
lingar. 

Using The End of the Affair as an 
example I would like to say now what 
we Irish Catholics (not all of us, of 
course, and not even all of our priests) 
found objectionable in it. Most of us, 
I think, fully appreciated the reasons 
that impelled American Catholic opin- 
ion to give the book an unofficial im- 
primatur—the moral stature of the story, 
and its stressing of the workings of grace 
and of God’s hunger for souls. It was 
the incidentals that worried us, the 
things that were not essential to the 
main argument—word pictures of phys- 
ical passion and the things of the body 
so graphic that only an iron man (or 
possibly only an iron Irishman) could 
read them unmoved. If you want to 
write about adultery, well and good (no 
subject is forbidden to the novelist per 
se), but unless you show some reticence 
where the physical details are concerned 
you are standing on your rights as an 
artist and not heeding your responsibil- 
ities as a man. The essential thing, as 
Maritain says, is not whether a novelist 
may or may not portray a given aspect 
of evil, but whether his art and his soul 
are strong enough to portray the evil 
without conniving at it. 


(Continued on page 178) 











Recent Titles 
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’ Principles of 
Medical Ethics 


By John P. Kenny, O.P.—A de- 
tailed handbook of moral theol- 
ogy for doctors, nurses and med- 
ical student. A student workbook 


preparation. 
| $3.25 
In Christ 
By Dr. William Grossouw — A 


sketch of the theology of St. 
Paul. The author takes the lead- 


for use with this text is now in | 








origin and their development and 

thus shows the marvelous unity 

and strength of the epistles. 
$2.25 


Father Bede Jarrett, O.P. 


By Fathers Kenneth Wykeham- 
George, O.P., and Gervase Ma- 
thew, O.P.—Written as much as 
possible in his own words (from 
letters, books and notes), this is 
a fascinating life of the great 
English Dominican, who was at 
once historian, scholar and ad- 
ministrator. $3.25 


| ing Pauline ideas, traces their 


Why I Became a Priest 


Edited by Rev. George L. Kane 
—Articles by such dynamic per- 
sonalities as Fathers X, Peyton, 
Keller and Merton, Archbishop 
Lucey and Bishop Sheen, telling 
why they became priests. A fine 
blend of inside stories, 
theology, anecdotes, motives and 
personal viewpoints. 


paper $1.00 cloth $2.50 


The Collected Works 


sound } 





of Abbot Vonier 


Vol. I: The Incarnation and 
Redemption 

This book, the first of a three vol- 
ume set, deals particularly with 
the theology of the Redemption 
and contains the following books: 
The Christian Mind, The Person- 
ality of Christ, The Victory of 
Christ and The Divine Mother- 
hood. $5.00 


Vol. Il: The Church and 
the Sacraments 

Volume two discusses the exten- 
sion of Christ’s mission through 
time, in the Church and the Sac- 
ramental system and is composed 
of The Spirit and the Bride, The 
People of God and A Key to the 
Doctrine of the Eucharist. 

$5.00 


Wherever good books are sold 
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DEATH OF THE VIRGIN 

Editor: The review of The Woman Shall 
Conquer which appeared in the October 
Books on Trial seems to have caused a mis- 
understanding about my book. I feel certain 
that you should like to have this called to your 
attention. 


On page 213 of The Woman Shall Con- 
quer I made reference to the death of the 
Blessed Virgin. I said, “The formal declara- 
tion (of the Assumption) avoids the question 
of Mary’s death. The definition itself leaves 
us free to believe the old tradition (that Mary 
died amidst the Apostles) or to believe that 
she never died, that her body and soul were 
assumed into heaven at the same time. At any 
rate she is in heaven, soul and body, and there 
she reigns as Queen.” 


This is the only reference which I make 
in the book to Mary’s death. Your reviewer 
has apparently overstressed this one paragraph 
and the implication has apparently been 
drawn that I have said that Mary never died. 
I do not believe this, and I feel that she did 
die. However, my own ideas about the Blessed 
Virgin’s death have nothing to do with the 
above paragraph, and I feel that it is unfor- 
tunate that this point was ever brought up in 
your review. 

Don SHARKEY 


Dayton, Ohio 


Editor: It seems to be a rather widely accept- 
ed notion that a Catholic is bound to accept 
only the divinely revealed truths defined (in- 
fallibly) by the Church. However, many 
teachings or doctrines must be accepted which 
are not defined by the Church as divinely re- 
vealed. Not to enter into too many details, but 
limit myself to the point in discussion, there 
are teachings intimately connected with the 
doctrine of the bodily assumption of Mary 
which are brought out in the words of Pius 
XII himself in the Apostolic Constitution de- 
fining the dogma. Though we do not accuse 
anyone of heresy should he deny these “con- 
nected truths,” we cannot say he is free to 
deny them. One such truth is the fact (Cor 
teaching) that Mary actually died. It is in- 
timately bound up with Mary’s union with 
Christ and with the nature of the bodily as- 
sumption. On this latter point the Pontiff 
himself is very clear. The passages are too 
numerous to cite in their entirety. But suffice 
these: the Pontiff cites approvingly the words 
from the Sacramentary Adrian I sent to Char- 
lemagne: “Venerable to us, O Lord, is the 
festivity of this day on which the holy Mother 





COVER DESIGN 
The new cover design for this is- 
sue is the work of Patricia Wat- 
ters, Chicago artist whose illustra- 
tions and designs have appeared in 
many Catholic magazines. 














of God suffered temporal death, but still could 
not be kept down by the bonds of death, ,. ” 
Speaking of the “Fathers and the great Doc. 
tors” who in former times by homilies and ser. 
mons treated this doctrine of the Assumption 
and explained it to the people, the Pontiff 
says: “They presented it more clearly, They 
offered more profound explanations of its 
meaning and nature, bringing out into sharper 
light the fact that this feast shows, not only 
that the dead body of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
remained incorrupt, but that she gained a tr- 
umph out of death, her heavenly glorification 
after the example of her only begotten Son, 
Jesus Christ. . . .” Finally, the Pontiff cites q 
passage from St. John Damascene with eyi- 
dent approval of its meaning: “It was fitting 
that she, who had kept her virginity intact in 
childbirth, should keep her own body free 
from all corruption even after death.” (The 
Thomist, Jan., 1951, page 9-11). 

I did not imply in my review that Mr. 
Sharkey thought or held that Mary never died, 
But I felt that no conscientious theologian 
could pass over the statement, though made 
in good faith, that one is “free to hold” that 
Mary never died. Once the question is raised, 
it should be resolved correctly. It is not un- 
important in our Marian theology, for it is 
intimately connected with the teaching on the 
Assumption and with the teaching on the Co- 
redemption. It is also false to hold or teach 
that if a teaching is not infallibly defined, we 
are free to accept or reject it. Many doctrines, 
not defined as articles of faith, must still be 
held under penalty of grave sin. The explana- 
tion of the teaching authority of the Church, 
its varied binding power, is a very important 
part of the theological tract on the Church 
and it should be more widely studied. 

Epwin G. Karser, C.PP.S. 
Collegeville, Indiana 


EDITORS NEEDED 
Editor: After reading in Mr. Ready’s article, 
“The Way of One Writer” (December, 
BOT), how his short story “Barring the 
Weight” was rejected by Catholic magazines 
before it was accepted by the Atlantic Month- 
ly and became something of a minor master- 
piece and anthology fixture, I could not help 
but recall what Father John S. Kennedy wrote 
in your symposium on Catholic Publishing 
(March, BOT): “I can state, rather simply, 
what I consider to be a chief need in Cath- 
olic book publishing today. It is first-rate edit 
ing.” Amen, and I move that the word “book” 
be striken from the above quote. 

Ratew Hocan 

Chicago, Illinois 


DON’T MENTION IT : 
Editor: May I thank you for the very kind 
review given to my book Look to Beyond 
(November, BOT). I am extremely grateful to 
you for the review, for although I am well 
known here in England where my fifteenth 
novel has just been published, I am only hop- 
ing to become known in America. 

Barpara Montacu Scott 

Banstead, England 
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Aldous Huxley: 
An Estimate 


By LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


DISTINGUISHING mark of one mod- 
A ern school of literary criticism is 
that it tends to pay considerable (some 
would say too much) attention to the 
writer as a man with a consequent les- 
sening of emphasis on his works. Some- 
times we seem to come embarrassingly 
near to the chosen subjects of our crit- 
icism and frequently imagination is giv- 
en too free a rein. After all we possess 
the writings; the man behind them is 
often elusive. 

Yet some writers seem to hold them- 
selves out for just that sort of criticism. 
We want to discover the man behind 
the works and if in doing so we tend to 
exaggerate his importance who is he to 
complain. When The Devils of Loudun 
appeared recently it was striking how 
unanimous were the critics to praise Mr. 
Huxley for his intelligence, the wide 
range of his learning, the aptness of his 
comments. A dissentient voice here and 
there served only to emphasize the cho- 
tus of appreciation. It was nearly, but 
not quite, Grey Eminence all over 
again. 

One reviewer went so far as to call 
Mr. Huxley the most intelligent man 
writing today. What impresses our con- 
temporaries, no doubt, is the fact that 
he is a humanist and so brings to his 
works that varied equipment which such 
a qualification supposes—a certain integ- 
tity, scholarship Cup to a point), curio- 
sity, understanding and what appears as 
an easy tolerance which, deceptive 
enough in its all embracing forbearance, 
seems to make him independent of the 
subjects he chooses to write about. The 
fact is, of course, that true humanism 
nowadays is rare enough for it to im- 
press when perceived and for that rea- 
son, also, not exceedingly difficult to 
counterfeit. In an age of technocracy 
with its inevitable and narrow special- 
ization a wider mind appears as some- 
thing of a phenomenon. 
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For all his appearance of humanism, 
nevertheless, Mr. Huxley is contempo- 
rary—in his manner and approach—and 
it is this, I believe, which as much as 
anything else accounts for his wide- 
spread appeal. The beginning of World 
War I saw him on the threshold of man- 
hood; the years between the two wars, 
his maturity and establishment as an 
author. Of all that generation the late 
Lytton Strachey was the master and 
the patron saint. They were cut off 
from the more spacious, easier times of 
the Victorian and Edwardian world, 
wrenched from the accepted standards 
Cand shibboleths) of preceding genera- 
tions by worldwide upheaval and left, 
with their own bitter realism, to forge 
new weapons, a fresh outlook. Strachey 
looked on Victorian England and tore it 
apart with zest and humour, but with 
bitterness too, and died leaving the 
pieces strewn about for succeeding gen- 
erations to make what they could of 
them. (That we are now in process of 
fitting them together again and dis- 
covering that Strachey’s method was in 
the main like that of an unreasoning 
naughty child is irrelevant to our pres- 
ent purpose.) Mr. Huxley is a repre- 
sentative, then, of that generation, the 
most distinguished representative I has- 
ten to add, and on that score requires 
careful examination and assessment. 


If as I have said Mr. Huxley belongs 
to the generation isolated by World War 
I from the immediately preceding peri- 
od, he has, nevertheless, his roots in the 
closing years of. Victorian England and 
in the reign of Edward VII for he was 
born in 1894. But the year of his birth, 
important though it is because it places 
his formative period, is not the only fac- 
tor to be taken into account. We must 
consider his parentage and the milieu in 
which he grew up, for both contributed 
largely to the formation of that human- 
ist outlook mentioned above. He is the 


grandson of Thomas Huxley the Vic- 
torian scientist who, despite his unbe- 
lief, must be accounted one of the great 
minds of the nineteenth century and 
the son of Leonard Huxley who taught 
Greek at Charterhouse and the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. Leonard Huxley 


married the grand-daughter of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, Julia Arnold, so that 
on both sides of his family Mr. Aldous 
Huxley is connected with highly intel- 
ligent people and his upbringing in such 
circles cannot but have been a major in- 
fluence in his life. As Andre Maurois 
pointed out some years ago now, the 
extremely interesting family background 
with its combination of the literary and 
scientific, must not, if heredity and en- 
vironment count for anything, be neg- 
lected in any critical appreciation of Mr. 
Huxley’s work. 

A cursory examination of his books 
shows it indeed to effect. Brave New 
World, for example, is not the work of 
an unaided scientific mind, it is not the 
product of pure literary genius, it is a 
combination of the two, skilfully done 
so that it carries you along easily enough 
and is convincing even when you feel 
entirely out of sympathy with it. 


A= it is all convincing because Mr. 
Aldous Huxley is essentially con- 
temporary; he is one of the first modern 
novelists because he is one of the first 
with a modern culture. Naturally in this 
connection Wells’ name crops up— 
Wells, Bertrand Russell, Haldane and 
one or two others together with Aldous 
Huxley are the modern encyclopaedists, 
though “the brave new world” of Hux- 
ley has not yet come falling about his 
ears, like Wells’ did, because Huxley’s 
was, in a sense, a cautionary tale and 
the quotation from Berdiaeff prefixed to 
it showed well enough that it was so. 
Wells with his hero Science (though 
some of it turned out to be pseudo) 
could never have written a cautionary 
tale like that. Of course Wells’ world col- 
lapsed because it was built on science of 
a sort and optimism, and not much can 
come out of that partnership save a ster- 
ile utopia; Huxley’s vision is not a uto- 
pia because it is inoculated with a strong 
dose of pessimism. With all his sensi- 
tivity, tolerance, lightly worn learning 
and proper curiosity there is his funda- 
mental dislike of humanity; the warmth 
of kindliness cannot be found in his 
(Continued on page 174) 
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Lord Acton’s Essays 
On Catholic Problems 


Essays ON CuurCH AND State, by Lord 
Acton. Edited and with an introduc- 
tion by Douglas Woodruff. Viking. 
518 pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Thomas P. Neill 
This collection of essays is part of an 
Acton revival which has been growing 
strong the last few years. Lord Acton is 
remembered chiefly as original editor of 
the Cambridge Modern History and as 
the rigid exponent of German historical 
scholarship in his Cambridge Univer- 
sity. He is also remembered as one of 
the liberal Catholics, like Montalembert 
and to some extent Newman, who op- 
posed the declaration of papal infallibil- 
ity and warmly advocated freedom of in- 
tellectual inquiry for Catholic scholars. 
A number of liberal Catholics, like Ac- 
ton’s chief teacher Dollinger, left the 
Church after 1870. But Acton remained 
a good practicing Catholic. 

Since his death fifty years ago his rep- 
utation has grown constantly, but in the 
past decade it has increased tremen- 
dously. The reason for this trend is Ac- 
ton’s having been ahead of his time in 
his thinking on the complicated prob- 
lems relative to religion and freedom in 
the modern world. He analyzed subjects 
that seemed of remote scholarly interest 
to his contemporaries, but are now live 
issues. 

Essays on Church and State is a col- 
lection of works written by Acton when 
he was still a young man hoping to 
show Englishmen that Catholics could 
be good scholars and that the Church 
was not an enemy of freedom. Acton’s 
difficulties with Catholic “conservatives” 
are explained by Woodruff in a good in- 
troduction. The selections are mostly 
from The Rambler and The Home and 
Foreign Review, both short-lived liberal 
Catholic publications not easily acces- 
sible even to scholars today. The collec- 
tion is therefore valuable for bringing 
together in book form the reflections of 
this well trained young man who be- 
tween 1856 and 1864 touched on many 
subjects that Catholics must concern 
themselves with today. Acton does not 
solve our problems for us, but his work 
has more than historical value. It shows 
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us what progress has been made along 
these lines since he wrote, and it points 
the way to the spirit and the method 
whereby further progress can be made. 


Nature of Evil 
In Our Own Age 
Man Acainst Mass Society, by Ga- 
briel Marcel. Translated by G. S. Fra- 
ser. Henry Regnery. 205 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 
Among the subjects engaging the think- 
ers and the social scientists of the pres- 
ent age, none gets more attention than 
the problem of “mass man” or “the bar- 
barian,” or, collectively, “the crowd,” 
and the impact of these phenomena 
upon that entity which we call “cul- 
ture.” T. S. Eliot, Ortega y Gasset, Rosa- 
lind Murray, Bernard Iddings Bell, 
Pitirim Sorokin—these are some of the 
investigators of the relationships be- 
tween man and society and between so- 
ciety and the “mass man.” The same 
sort of inquiry is taken up-in this book, 
the work of one of France’s leading 
philosophers, who has been hitherto 
chiefly known in this country for his 
presentation of a Christian-existentialist 
view of philosophy. 


In the preface, M. Marcel makes one 
of his most important points: that stud- 
ies of the relation between man and 
man or between man and society, are 





Gabriel Marcel: Points out “the cult 
of the morally absurd” 


more complicated today than fifty years 
ago, because of the complete inversion 
of values that has set in, at least amon 
“a contemporary international elite,” » 
that there are no longer universally—, 
even, in some cases, nationally—recog. 
nized standards or absolutes, as of right 
and wrong, good and evil, true and yp. 
true. “Our period,” Marcel points out, 
“is offering us the spectacle of a coher. 
ence in moral absurdity. But just be 
cause of this very coherence, we are 
forced to assert . . . that the cult of the 
morally absurd is very rapidly becom. 
ing a cult of the positively evil.” Ap 
examination of contemporary advertising 
bears witness to the truth of this, when 
one finds books, movies and plays, per 
fumes, and articles of women’s dre 
praised precisely because of their tend. 
ency to incite to evil—usually, of course, 
to sin of a rather special kind. The pre 
face goes on, then, to call this book “ 
sort of meditation on the nature of evil’ 
—the evil of our own age. 

The first major section of the work 
deals with the problem of human free. 
dom, especially as it is today made 9 
dificult, because of the many circum. 
stances, political, economic, social and 
other, that force men, often against their 
will, to become accomplices of what 
Simone Weil called “the gross beast’— 
the unthinking, a-moral (when not im 
moral), force-motivated crowd. The lib- 
erties of man are, Marcel feels, gradually 
being stolen from him—and this even 
in the democracies; in the totalitarian 
states, techniques of degradation are con- 
stantly being improved upon, the end 
of which is to dehumanize man. Finally, 
man’s moral freedom is threatened by 
his involvement in a highly technical 
world, and Marcel feels that there is a 
high degree of relationship between 
technical progress and sin. 

A second major section considers “The 
Philosopher and the Contemporary 
World”; the central consideration here 
would seem to be that of “the crisis of 
values in the contemporary world’—for 
the denial of values and of the right to 
make value-judgments plagues thinking 
men in all spheres of intellectual and 
moral life. 


The final section is eschatological in 
content, and parts thereof, especially the 
chapter “Man Against History,” will re 
mind readers of the historico-cultural 
writings of De Lubac and Dawson and 
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Danielou. If man is to be saved, Marcel 
believes, from being absorbed into a de- 
humanized, unthinking crowd or mass, 
it will be through the realization that 
the only true societal bond of man to 
man is the bond also of men with Him 
Who transcends man and his works— 
the bond of perfection which is super- 
natural Charity. 


A Philosopher’s Answers 
To Variety of Problems 
Tue Rance oF Reason, by Jacques 


Maritain. Scribners. 227 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Thomas More Newbold, 
or. 


There are a lot of people who, I am 
sure, would like to sit down with a man 
as great and good as Jacques Maritain 
and ask him some direct questions. 
Questions, perhaps, like these: Why is 
there so much confusion in the world 
of contemporary thought? Is there any 
hope of harmony between science, phi- 
losophy and theology? Why is it that, in 
spite of modern man’s great technical 
progress and achieved mastery over na- 
ture, we have begun to lose faith in man 
himself? What do you think is the real 
reason for the decline and decay of mod- 
em culture? If man is a naturally reli- 
gious being, how do you explain the 
fearful phenomena of unbelief and 
atheism in our day and age? Exactly 
how would you account for the civilized 
cynicism and moral irresponsibility in to- 
day's politics and statesmanship? Where 
lies the surest way to peace in our di- 
vided world? 

These, and many similar questions, 
covering a variety of problems in the- 
ology, metaphysics, psychology and so- 
ciology, are answered concisely, patient- 
ly and profoundly in this fine little 
book. The seventeen chapters of the 
book do not possess the unity of a single 
theme, progressively developed. They 
are gathered into a “satisfactory degree 
of unity,” however, by their common rel- 
evance to man’s ability and need to 
know the truth and love the good. 

From another point of view, we might 
say that this book is a collection of ex- 
tracts from Maritain’s total thought. And 
since extracts cannot show the close 
backing of the whole to every part, these 
essays should perhaps be taken more as 
manifestoes than as complete proofs in 
themselves. Nevertheless, ,over many 
years and in many books, Maritain has 
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F. S. C. Northrop: Original and convincing 


worked out those proofs, for anyone who 
is ready and willing to examine them. 

It is well known that M. Maritain has 
a clear and profound mind; but the spe- 
cial structure and nature of this book 
enables us to see also that he has a rang- 
ing and communicative mind. Seldom 
does one find a great thinker who can 
show the immediate relevance of truth 
and error so clearly, and present their 
practical implications so challengingly. 
This quality can be seen especially, I 
think, in the author's analysis of contem- 
porary atheism, in his brilliant chapter 
on Machiavellianism, and in his short 
study of Christian Humanism. In these 
essays, particularly, M. Maritain shows 
so clearly the imperious need of man and 
society for truth; and points to the eth- 
ical problem at the root of most refusals 
to accept it. That is why, throughout 
this book, he emphasizes over and over 
again the world’s pressing need for two 
things: the “work of reason” and the 
“witness of love.” 


The Cultural Bases 
Of World Affairs 
Tue Taminc oF THE Nations, by 
F. S. C. Northrop. Macmillan. 362 
pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Barbara Battle Ryan 
In the face of widespread public be- 
wilderment on the subject, any proferred 
answer to the conflict in international 
affairs must be clear, realistic and hope- 
ful to be read at all. The Taming of the 
Nations, the solution formulated by 
F, §, C. Northrop, Sterling Professor of 


Philosophy and Law at Yale Univer- 
sity, goes far beyond these minimum 
requirements, and achieves a remarkable 
insight into the morass of factors that 
play a part in world affairs. 

The subtitle of this book is apt to 
raise a question in the mind of the aver- 
age reader: can “A Study of the Cul- 
tural Bases of International Policy” be 


. practical, or are these pure academic 


tones ringing from an ivory tower? But 
the early chapters concerned with the 
lessons to be learned from Pearl Har- 
bor, Hiroshima and Korea dispel the 
doubt, and the author’s consistently firm 
grasp of recent events prevents its re- 
turn. 


One of the lessons cited as resulting 
from those three historical occurrences 
is the new weight of the East in for- 
eign affairs, and so Professor Northrop 
outlines his analysis of the complex east- 
ern mind. In even its surface considera- 
tions, this can be difficult for the west- 
ern reader; Professor Northrop delves 
far beneath the surface and yet relates 
the philosophical and cultural gleanings 
with perfect lucidity. This is not to as- 
sert that he has made it a molehill—a 
mountain of historical development and 
of philosophical distinctions it still is; 
but from the moderately heavy reading, 
the harvest of understanding is rich. 
The profundity of this analysis of the 
eastern mind, moreover, conditions the 
reader to accept with respect the subse- 
quent proposed solution to the global 
problems. 

Following this study of the East— 
which alone recommends the book—is a 
similar study of the western civilization, 
with its main line of development from 
Greco-Roman, Hebraic-Christian tradi- 
tions, and including the significant de- 
viations from this line. 

Also placed under the microscope is 
Marxian dialectical materialism, both as 
it derived from the German philoso- 
phers and as it manifests itself in Soviet 
Russia today. That same two-fold ap- 
proach is probably the most valuable 
feature of these three cultural studies; 
the framework of each system of thought 
is probably available elsewhere in pure 
philosophical form, but Northrop clothes 
the skeletons with the flesh and sinews 
of events and people which manifest the 
philosophy and the culture. 


At the completion of the analyses, 
there remains a hard core of incompati- 
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ble ideas, which Professor Northrop 
neither ignores nor argues away. Rather, 
he pleads for recognition of the differ- 
ences, for in the neglect or the denial of 
them lies the weakness of the present 
world organization. 

The structuring of proposals into 
working machinery remains a task for 
the statesmen, and therein lies the suc- 
cess or failure of the most reasonable of 
hypotheses. But for the thinkers whose 
critical judgment precedes implementa- 
tion, Doctor Northrop has written a 
thorough exposition that is original in 
conception and convincing in presenta- 
tion. It deserves the careful attention of 
a wide readership. 


“Outside the Zoo 

Stalin Has Built” 

Hanns Across THE Caviar, by Charles 
W. Thayer. Lippincott. 251 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


John Fischer in Why They Behave Like 
Russians quotes Paul Winterton’s rueful 
dictum: “There are no experts on Rus- 
sia—only varying degrees of ignorance.” 
In Hands Across the Cavier, Charles 
Thayer, diplomat and soldier and au- 
thor, proves himself easily one of the 
most informed “ignoramuses.” If one be- 
lieves that all foreign service men are 
stuffy and stiff, he should read Thayer 
line for line. There is a great deal more 
expertness and competence in the career 
diplomat than the arm-chair critics like 
to admit. 

In Bears in the Caviar, an earlier work 
based on seven years inside Russia as a 
Third Secretary, we glimpsed the Rus- 
sian “off the record”; in this sequel, 
Hands Across the Caviar, based on the 
author's experiences with Tito, as head 
of the O.S.S. in Austria and, finally, as 
the Russian expert in Korea, we glimpse 
the Russian “off the reservation”—or, in 
Thayer's words, “outside the zoo Stalin 
had built for him.” 

Don’t be taken in by the author’s 
casual, it - wasn’t - so - difficult, approach. 
He can be dead serious, but it must be 
in his own way—a way which, once you 
have gotten into the book, you'll find 
irresistible and illuminating. In this en- 
tertaining personal account the reader 
views the Red Army and the Generals, 
the fabulous Russian banquets and man- 
ners, Tito and the Partisans, guerrilla 
fighting and life, the startling effect of 
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The Fon: Gin and lacquered nails 


American produced goods (on the very 
people who credit themselves with in- 
venting them!), the protocol-minded 
and rank-pulling military from “demo- 
cratic” Russia, and, finally, the compara- 
tive quality of Russian and Western po- 
litical bargainers. 

This caviar is wonderful stuff. Taste it. 


Interesting—If True 
Crime WirHout PuNisHMENT, by 


Guenther Reinhardt. Hermitage 
House. 322 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 


Crime Without Punishment relates a 
tale which could cause the strong to 
cringe and the weak to seek cover. Un- 
fortunately, it is a book about which one 
must reserve judgment because of the 
difficulty in checking sources. What- 
ever is said about the book must be un- 
derstood in light of the fact that while 
the author does convey a sense of hon- 
est portrayal and avoids lurid sensation- 
alism he has not presented a document- 
ed case study. In fairness to the author’s 
background as a member of the U.S. 
Counter Intelligence Corps and special 
employee of the F.B.I. we realize that 
it is possible the commonweal precludes 
the exposition of his sources. 

Some of the chapters have all the ele- 
ments of the “cloak and dagger,” as for 
example the recital of the manner in 
which the Soviets use Mexico as a base 
of operations. The murder of Trotsky is 
considered, and connected with it is a 


portrayal of the use of the alias to sat. 
isfy the most avid, as one follows Ale. 
ander Goldberg or if you prefer Kayt 
man, J. V. Peters, Miller or Boorstefn 

An interesting and provocative stop 
about the treatment of the German Ger. 
eral von Falkenhausen in order to keep 
him from aiding Kai-shek and many 
similar stories will certainly raise some 
doubts in the reader as to the wisdom 
and effectiveness, if not the loyalty, of 
some persons presumed to be in chang 
in the US. 

Perhaps the final word any reviewer 
can give, whether the reader be in total 
agreement or disagreement with the 
book, is to reeall that “Modest doubt js 
called, the beacon of the wise.” 


Practice of Polygamy 
Among African Tribesmen 
Tue Fon anp His Hunprep Wives, by 

Rebecca Reyher. Doubleday. 318 pp. 

$3.95. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, OP. 
This book was written because the au 
thor, interested in so-called “popular 
anthropology,” was tremendously stirred 
by a report in the New York Times 
given by a Catholic missionary Sister in 
British West Africa of the cruel treat 
ment accorded one of her charges when 
the girl tried to evade the system of 
polygamy prevailing among her people. 

Armed with proper official credentials, 
help from the U.N., information and 
supplies from various sources including 
both Catholic and Protestant mission 
aries, Mrs. Reyher organized her ex 
pedition into the Cameroons, and finally 
spent two weeks in the guest house o 
the Fon, king of the polygamous tribe 
By plying him with gin and lacquering 
his nails, she was able to keep in his 
good graces and through the offices of 
her interpreter to pose many harmles 
and pleasant questions. The excellent 
photographs, as well as the writing, it 
cluded in the volume are evidence o 
her shrewd and intelligent observation, 
although a scientific anthropologis 
might wonder if she grasped the impor 
tance of magic as a force in the life 
around her. 

To the aging Fon, sitting on his 
throne on the highest point in the area 
and sweeping the countryside with his 
powerful field glasses, this white-haired 
grandmother, lacquered and rouged and 
usually encased in slacks or jodhputs 
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must have been a great curiosity. For her 

rt, she seemed to suspect that he 
ioked upon her as a frustrated creature 
whose interest was not wholly objective. 

After her visit with the Fon had been 
concluded Mrs. Reyher was able, largely 
through the good will of a missionary, 
«0 communicate with two of the run- 
away wives whose story she wanted. 

The result of all this is a book that is 
fycile and ‘amusing, extremely frank and 
highly intelligent. Anyone who reads it 
will have a clear notion of the cruel and 
degrading effects of polygamy, not only 
on the wretched women who suffer it, 
but also on the men who practice it. 


Decline of Capitalism 

And Rise of Statism 

RELIGION AND THE DECLINE OF Cap- 
matisM, by V. A. Demant. Scribners. 

204 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Eva J. Ross 
Although the eight essays in this book 
do not make easy reading, they are cer- 
tainly thoughtful enough to merit one’s 
earnest attention. The author is the well- 
known professor of moral and pastoral 
theology at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
in his works the Anglican counterpart of 
Christopher Dawson. 

In treating his subject, he takes cap- 
italism to mean the system in which so- 
cial and economic relations are deter- 
mined almost wholly by free play of the 
market in the buying and selling of 
things, labor and services. This system 
denies natural associative elements their 
proper scope, and forces people into self- 
regarding forms of behavior, because it 
tends to regard the independence of 
economic activity almost as an absolute 
value and to subordinate all other cul- 
tural and social activities as appendages 
of market economy. The opposite of eco- 
nomic gain is now considered as extreme 
altruism. Employment today is rarely 
thought of as a necessary expenditure of 
effort to supply the physical base of per- 
sonal, political and cultural activity, but 
is undertaken either for an economic or 
for a political end. 

It is Doctor Demant’s contention that 
capitalism’s dissociation of man’s cultural 
and social aims in favor of the economic 
fourished only in the latter part of the 
eighteenth and the greater part of the 
nineteenth century, and already capital- 
ism has declined and has given rise to 
statism, which treats man as a Civic unit, 
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whereas under capitalism he was regard- 
ed solely as an economic unit. Both sit- 
uations are, of course, bad, and Doctor 
Demant urges a redress of the imbalance 
resulting from capitalism by a return to 
the search to know God’s will and the 
true meaning of man in history. While 
in such a course alone lies man’s salva- 
tion, it does not, he says, necessitate a 
return to “the simple life.” How can the 
return be effected? The author leaves us 
with no solution for bringing about such 
a change of heart And will. 


Vital Twenty Years 

Of American Culture 

Tue Suores oF Licut, by Edmund 
Wilson. Farrar, Straus and Young. 
814 pp. $6.50. 
Reviewed by Olga Peterson 


The 1920s were not a decade but an 
era, as distinct in its thinking, as crea- 
tive in its literature as any period of 
time in our history. Novelists, biograph- 
ers and historians were exchanging rose- 
colored glasses for microscopes. It was a 
time for experiment—in style, subject 
matter and experience. Poets not only 
discarded rhyme, punctuation and cap- 
ital letters, but the conventional subjects 
for poetry as well. Many of the trends 
conceived or born in the twenties ma- 
tured in the thirties, and these are the 
vital twenty years covered by Edmund 
Wilson in this new collection of his 
book reviews. 

Books have been and will be written 
about the period in retrospect. Shores of 
Light is the work of a competent critic, 
writing of books and ideas at the very 
time that they were fresh and new. Here 
is the first criticism of Hemingway to 
appear in print, as it was published in 
the Dial for October, 1924. Elsewhere, 
Wilson says that the reviewer's sole crea- 
tive function is the recognition of un- 
known authors. He must, then, feel 
honored and proud that he was able to 
say of In Our Time “his little book has 
more artistic dignity than anything else 
about the period of the war that has yet 
been written by an American.” Append- 
ed to this review is some correspondence 
between Wilson and Hemingway which 
reveals how near discouragement Hem- 
ingway was at the time. 

Fortunately, Wilson is not the type 
of reviewer who is confined to one sort 
of book. As a result, the pieces in Shores 
of Light range the whole field of ideas 








Start the New Year with a 


Prayerbook 





For the devotee 
of St. Anthony 


ST. ANTHONY’S TREASURY. Con- 
tains the usual devotions, plus 
prayers and novenas in honor of 
the Wonder-Worker of Padua. 
Handsomely bound, with striking 
frontispiece. 382 pp., $1.75. 


For the nurse 


MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS FOR 
NURSES, compiled by a Sister of 
Charity. Prayers in general use, 
prayers for the sick and dying, and 
a special selection of prayers spe- 
cifically for nurses. 168 pp., $1.25. 


For lay people attending 
Franciscan churches 


FRANCISCAN SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE DAILY MISSAL. A careful- 
ly prepared manual containing the 
feasts proper to the Roman-Ser- 
aphic Missal (Latin and English 
texts), and a short biography of the 
Saint or Blessed of each day. 384 
pp., $2.50. 


For the liturgically-minded 


AN HOUR OF ADORATION, by 
Rev. Declan F. Carroll. For those 
desiring devotions of a liturgical 
character — an arrangement of 
prayers selected principally from 
Breviary and“ Missal. 56 pp., 75c. 


For children 


WHEN YE PRAY, PRAY YE 
THUS, by Rev. Joseph Strugnell. 
All the principal prayers which a 
Catholic child should know; with 
study references to the lessons in 
the Catechism. Revised edition, 56 
pp., 9x12, illustrated, 75c. 


Order from your Catholic bookstore, 
or direct from 


Dept. 4-1743 
ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
ATA RLEE AL LSE RCTS 00 
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Do You Want 


MORE BOOKS 
in YOUR LIBRARY? 





You can help to spread the knowl- 
edge and appreciation of good Cath- 
olic books and also add books to your 
parish library through a Book Fair. 
An attractive display will make peo- 
ple eager to read and the profits from 
the Fair will purchase many new vol- 
umes for the library to keep up the 
enthusiasm you arouse. 


February, Catholic Press Month, is 
an ideal time for a Book Fair. Inter- 
est in books will be stirred by articles 
in magazines and in your diocesan 
newspaper and students and parish- 
ioners will welcome an opportunity to 
browse through a wide selection and 
choose books for their own use and 
for gifts. Plan a Book Fair for the en- 
tire month or for just a few days— 
Catholic Book Week, February 22-28, 
would be a perfect week for the event. 


Last year we supplied hundreds of 
parish organizations, schools and par- 
ish libraries with consignments of 
books and helped them to organize 
successful Book Fairs. We’ll be glad 
to help you, too. With a little foresight 
and planning. every Book Fair can be 
successful both financially and in the 
good will you create towards those 
whom you help to provide with the 
best in Catholic reading. 


The Thomas More Consignment 
Service provides books, both adult 
and juvenile, Catholic and secular. 
Write now for complete information 
and please allow us at least two weeks 
to prepare and deliver your consign- 
ment. 


We have a brochure, “How to Or- 
ganize and Run a Book Fair,” which 
we will be glad to send you. Please 
address consignment information re- 
quests to: 

JoHN C. DRAHOS 


Consignment Manager 


The Thomas More Ass’n 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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as reflected in the publishing of the pe- 
riod. The centennial of Lewis Carroll, 
the publication of Byron’s letters, Lyt- 
ton Strachey’s de-bunking of Tennyson 
are occasions for re-examining these fig- 
ures in eclipse. As an interpreter of the 
reasons for their fall from grace, Wilson 
is astute; Tennyson “exaggerated the 
dignity of the emotions,” and this, in 
the twenties, was an unforgiveable sin. 


The book reviews are supplemented 
by original sketches of life in Green- 
wich Village, conversations between 
imaginary characters, musings on bur- 
lesque and magicians which could only 
have been included as reflections of the 
cultural milieu of the times. If the cov- 
erage of the period were not otherwise 
so satisfactory, one would hardly notice 
that there is nothing at all about Faulk- 
ner, and only incidental mention of 
James Joyce. On the other hand, where 
in Wilson’s admirable pattern should we 
place the obituary on a forgotten suicide 
who was unable to adjust himself to life 
in America? He gains significance only 
in juxtaposition to Art Young, the sub- 
ject of another sketch, who “at the cost 
of popular success, managed to keep the 
shape of his personality.” It is true that 
the pressures of society kill some while 
others survive, but this was no truer of 
the twenties than it is of the fifties. 


Wilson is seldom the victim of pop- 
ular enthusiasms. Criticism is, for him, 
a sacred trust in which unconsidered 
opinions have no place. The critic has 
a moral duty to help develop writers, 
and Wilson laments that Eugene 
O’Neill and Sherwood Anderson “work 
in almost complete intellectual isolation, 
receiving little intelligent criticism, and 
unable to supply it for themselves.” Less 
adulation and more castigation would 
have made O'Neill a better man. Dur- 
ing the period of O’Neill’s greatest as- 
cendancy, Wilson was saying that his 
plays about the middle class were con- 
scientious, stodgy and boring. In 1924 
he was saying of American realism in 
general that it was competent and sin- 
cere, but without life. 

His criticism is nevertheless often 
tempered by personal loyalties and ani- 
mosities, a characteristic that becomes a 
fault when it conflicts with one’s own 
personal feelings. Since he has very few 
other faults to criticize, he is welcome to 
this one, which after all he shares with 
the majority of humanity. 


Integrity and Quality 

In Work of T. S. Eliot 

Tue Complete PoEMs AND Prays, by 
T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace. 392 pp. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by W. B. Ready 


T. S. Eliot is a true poet, but a limited 
one; from Prufrock (1917) through to 
The Cocktail Hour (1950) his work 
shows his integrity and quality. He jg 
an aristocrat among writers and al- 
though he comes from Missouri there is 
no sign of it: he is Yankee and English 
in his thought and in his style. Edmund 
Wilson and V. S. Pritchett on both sides 
of the Atlantic have lauded him as the 
most formative poet of this century, and 
they are formidable pontifical critics: the 
pity of it is that they are right. 


The Waste Land (1922) is full of 
experiment, but fuller still of sorrow, 
sorrow masked as satire, brilliant images 
of the Lost Generation that was look- 
ing everywhere on earth for something 
and never heeding the bells of the 
Church, never even hearing them. Lit 
urgy seemed as medieval to that crowd 
as suits of armor, and about as good for 
stopping the impact of the times: there 
has never been a group that felt as sorry 
for itself in such a fine literary fashion. 
The bells sound out in Eliot but, and 
this is the Yankee in him, the bells 
sound plaintive and tolling: they never 
bell out the way bells should. ‘The Res- 
urrection is the crux of Christianity, not 
the Death, nor the Entombment. Salva- 
tion and glory, everlasting glory, is wait- 
ing for men of goodwill, yet the good 
men among the writers seem unable to 
get past the tomb or cease thinking 
about sin. All through Eliot’s fine poems 
there is a sense of God, but never of the 
sun that God made. Such poems as A 
Song for Simeon and, especially, Jour- 
ney of the Magi are lovely and meaning 
ful and more power to him for writing 
them: there should be more of them. 


Eliot’s plays are an attempt to get 
across in poetic drama the spiritual prob- 
lems that beset mankind and although 
they are often fine poetry or often fine 
theatre, they are never both together. 
The chorus of women in Murder in the 
Cathedral reads beautifully but what lis 
tening playgoer has ever heard a chorus 
clearly? The trouble with T. S. Eliot's 
plays is that they are either too poetic, 
too lofty, or too contrived for the theatre. 
In attempting to achieve a popular play 
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his message, that sounded like an organ 
when spoken by the priest of Canter- 
bury, became a bat’s squeak in the 
mouth of the psychiatrist of Harley 
Street. 

For such a great writer Eliot has writ- 
ten very little; this volume of less than 
400 pages contains all of his poems and 
plays, and he has been writing for over 
forty years. Harcourt, Brace deserves the 
gratitude of readers for this fine pres- 
entation of his work. 


Weather 

Winp, Storm AND Rain, by Denning 
Miller. Coward-McCann. 177 pp. 
$3.95. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Daniel, O.P. 


Denning Miller has done something 
constructive anent Mark Twain’s com- 
plaint that everybody talks about the 
weather but nobody does anything about 
it. Anyone with a bit of persevering in- 
terest in the weather can learn a great 
deal about it from his Wind, Storm and 
Rain. Further, he who reads the book 
will probably find a new interest in 
physical geography, globes and relief 
maps. 

Wind, Storm and Rain aims to en- 
able the layman to interpret the signs of 
the weather and thus to appreciate the 
forces at work behind calms and storms. 
The book is divided into ten chapters 
which deal with the atmosphere, air 
masses and clouds, weather within the 
tropics, the interpretation of weather 
maps, and weather forecasting. Yet this 
is no textbook; its story flows in a style 
pleasing, graceful, picturesque. There 
are eight full-page cloud type photo- 
graphs, four full-page weather maps, 
and both the end leaves picture weather 
code figures and symbols with their ex- 
planations. 

The first chapter is especially fine for 
it not only explains the nature, composi- 
tion and motion of the atmosphere, but 
also prepares the reader for better un- 
derstanding of the matter which follows. 
The chapters on clouds and winds need 
careful reading—even rereading. The ef- 
fort, however, is rewarding when one 
feels, for example, the urge to find a sky- 
exposing window to test his newly ac- 
quired knowledge. Then, too, the chap- 
ter on weather in the tropics is espe- 
cially fascinating. In it the reader is in- 
troduced to the modern theory on the 
distribution of dissimilar rock over the 
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Oe Gn AF NA eh: 
“When I say bedtime .. .” 


From “If You Like Hazel” 
by Ted Key. Dutton. $2.50. 


face of the earth, and, while reading, he 
wishes he had an atlas at hand to re- 
examine the sizes and shapes of the con- 
tinents and the possible relationships 
between their boundaries. 

Wind, Storm and Rain is an excel- 
lently written little volume which this 
reviewer recommends to anyone intcr- 
ested in learning about weather. 


Truant Officer 
Prease Excuse Jounny, by Florence 
McGehee. Macmillan. 242 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Teresa S. Preston 


Probably every social-worker has a se- 
cret desire to write a book like this, if 
only she weren’t so busy social-working. 
Mrs. McGehee has really done it; evi- 
dently a wonderfully understanding 
school attendance officer, she has culled 
a good book of stories from her years of 
contact with the human drama. She 
writes exceedingly well and humorously 
—sights, sounds, heat, smells, and people 
are all real to us. 

After explaining her switch from 
“Ticher” to “Hookey Cop,” she takes us 
on her initial trip to the local pea- 
pickers’ camp in the Sacramento Valley, 
introducing some of the families that 
continue through the book and through 
her seventeen years of work. We meet 
the Coppers—nasty father, dying mother 
and miserable children, especially the 
son who keeps his mother’s vision; the 
Mexican Aranyos, with lovable little 
Jesus and his myriad brothers and sisters 
and their capacity for family gaiety; 
Mamie, unwed mother of assorted chil- 


dren. There are, also, the hard-working 
farm families, each child with a prob 
lem; the Indians who get what they 
want without giving in about going to 
school; the Gypsies who disappear at the 
mention of school; certain children of 
the best families who merit little sym- 
pathy from the author. Mrs. McGehee’s 
closing prayer for the children echoes 
the plea she reads every morning “on 
scented vellum or on greasy butcher’s 
paper”: Please excuse Johnny. 


These are stories about real people 
and their understandable, if unaccept- 
able, approaches to school attendance 
and allied social problems. An occasional 
flippancy on the subject of sex seems in 
poor taste in such a book. Strictly for 
adults, it is a warmly human and enter- 


taining book. 


A Doctor’s Answers 


Tue Doctor Looxs at Lire, by Peter 
J. Steincrohn. Greystone Press. 326 
pp. $3.50. 


Review by Sister M. Cecilia, B.V.M. 


Doctor Steincrohn is a well known Hart- 
ford internist, expert on heart disease, 
and popular writer on how to live well 
and be happy. In this, his latest volume, 
he deals with fear and tension, with 
emotional patterns, marital frustration 
and with his own hobby, exercise, or 
rather a plea that we don’t wear our- 
selves out exercising. 


Doctor Steincrohn feels that divorce 
is never the only solution for a marriage 
problem, and rarely the proper one. He 
takes up some of our modern diseases: 
“heart trouble,” arteriosclerosis, allergy 
and obesity. He also has chapters on 
drinking, smoking, sodium bicarbonate, 
and that pet aversion of all doctors—self- 
diagnosis and prescription. For good 
measure there is a section on the care 
and treatment of doctors by their pa- 
tients. 


Though these discussions are short— 
too short for thoroughness—the analyses 
are penetrating and astute, and the read- 
er will often recognize himself, some- 
times to his embarrassment. The sore 
spots, however, are handled with sym- 
pathy and tenderness. The solutions pro- 
posed are general, but this good doctor 
knows that in the vague field which lies 
between the sick soul and the sick stom- 
ach, each prescription is written for one 
man alone. There are only two general 
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prescriptions: one of them, consult your 
doctor simply and promptly, the author 
emphasizes; but of the other, simple 
faith in God, and humility and con- 
fidence beneath His loving hand, the 
doctor seems never to have heard. 


Scoutmaster Tells All 
Be Preparep! by Rice E. Cochran. Wil- 
liam Sloane. 248 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Rev. Albert Ottenweller 
The almost matronly scoutmaster of the 
cartoons is strictly for the birds accord- 
ing to Scoutmaster Cochran. The real- 
life boy leader must have an ulcer-proof 
stomach, the stamina of a bull moose, a 
fund of knowledge that would challenge 
John Kieran, a heart like a wash tub and 
a wry sense of humor. A scoutmaster’s 
first meeting with his troops is “the emo- 
tional equivalent of getting hit in the 
face by a custard pie.” And even after 
twenty years of weekly encounters with 
budding Eagles, Mr. Cochran still needs 
“soothing music, lukewarm baths, and 
sleeping pills after each meeting.” 

The thorns in his crown are mothers 
who pamper, fathers who neglect, com- 
mitteemen who vegetate and, of course, 
boys. The author chronicles not only the 
annoyances, but also the dividends that 
reward a scoutmaster. Chance remarks, 
bits of chivalry, friendship awkward but 
sincere, emerging virtues, all gradually 
prove to him that beneath the rough ex- 
terior of a boy there beats a heart—“My 
own twenty years,” he concludes, “have 
been nerve wracking and scar produc- 
ing... . I think I'll do twenty more.” 

Scouters will find Be Prepared a real 
inspiration, others may find it preachy, 


but withal delightful. 
The Lady Means Business 


Tue LumBeryarp AND Mrs. Barriz, by 
Jane Barrie. Holt. 243 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Edmund J. Cockell 


The easy-going, handsome owner of the 
Barrie Lumber Company, George Bar- 
rie, had a charming personality that won 
many important customers and friends. 
In the spring of 1950, he was doing 
nearly a million-dollar business, was run- 
ning seven trucks, had twenty-four men 
on the payroll and had accumulated a 
debt of $218,000. 

When his wife, Jane Barrie, learned 
that the lumberyard was on the verge of 
bankruptcy, she started to take an active 
part in reviving it. An attractive, prac- 
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Illustration by Robert Osborn 
for “Be Prepared!” 


tical young woman, but the harpie type 
with a violent temper, Jane had a shrewd 
knowledge of the value of the almighty 
dollar. 

To care for the Barrie children, Jane 
secured an unusual housekeeper, Mag. 
Half-Russian and half-French, Mag had 
the energy of a peasant plus the appeal 
for men of a burlesque queen. Mag not 
only did her work, but also obtained two 
of the best customers for the lumber- 
yard. 

With one hand, Jane held off the 
creditors; with the other hand, she 
coaxed the debtors to pay their bills. In 
a series of episodes featuring some odd 
characters, the author tells the story of 
her struggle to save her husband’s busi- 
ness. 

One of the best chapters is the one 
concerning the four general techniques 
with variations to avoid paying your bills 
for the longest possible length of time. 

The story is amusing in spots, but 
scarcely “hilarious’—as the inevitable 
jacket blurb claims. Wives may like this 
account of a woman rescuing a company 
from bankruptcy. But most husbands 
will find this yarn of a pennypinching 
wife—incredible! 


Legal Psychiatry 

Murper, Mapness AND THE Law, by 
Louis H. Cohen. World. 173 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by James G. Noth 


In the main this little book attempts an 
evaluation of certain aspects of legal psy- 
chiatry and suggests various reforms for 


the handling of the criminally insane 
In this respect it shows, as comments 
Judge Jerome Frank, how modern py. 
chiatrists can give practical help t 
judges and lawyers in modernizing the 
methods of dealing with men 0 sick 
that they cannot help murdering. 

Doctor Cohen points out that the law 
is somewhat archaic in applying the 
“right or wrong” theory as a test of ip- 
sanity, and takes some pains to show 
that better and more intelligent solutions 
come from the legal plus the psychiatric 
approach. Problem cases, their history 
and solution, make up the greater part 
of the book and give the author a sound 
platform from which to present his 
thesis. 

Doctor Cohen, himself a consulting 
psychiatrist in criminal cases with some 
twenty years experience, states that he 
has figured professionally in most of the 
cases presented, and in presenting them, 
shows clearly what practical effect his 
experience has had. 

Admittedly, there is much to be done 
in this field and it is only when jurists 
and laymen begin to think of psychiatry 
as having something to contribute to the 
common goal of justice that a more per 
fect justice can be obtained. 


Catholic Thought 

Tue CatHouic Minp Turoucs Firty 
Years, 1903-1953, edited by Benja- 
min L. Masse, S.J. America Press. 
681 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Harold Marten 


The width, breadth and depth of Cath- 
olic thought in the contemporary world 
is to some extent indicated by these 104 
selections from The Catholic Mind pub- 
lished during the past fifty years. As 
might be expected the authors repre- 
sented are more noted as thinkers than 
as stylists, but any book that contains 
contributions by such writers as Hilaire 
Belloc, Christopher Dawson, Arnold 
Lunn, Sister Madeleva and Father Mar- 
tindale-can scarcely be said to lack style. 

As diversified as the authors are the 
subjects they write about. There are 
twenty heads under which the articles 
are grouped, heads such as “Belief 
and Practice,” “Liturgy and Worship,” 
“Catholics and American Democracy,’ 
“Religion and Education,” “The Cath 
olic Press,” “Human Rights,” “Arts and 
Letters,” “Science and Religion,” “The 


Church and the Worker” and “Return 
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of the Barbarian.” Each of these sections 
is introduced by at least three quotations 
from the Popes or the Hierarchy of the 
United States. 

The table of contents and the index 
make this volume a valuable reference 
hook; the wide range of subjects treated 
make it an excellent “reader,’ to be 
dipped into now and then, and read as 
one would a magazine. 


Irish Postmistress 
Downfall of Premier 


Tue Barrie oF Bartinciass, by Law- 
rence Earl. Knopf. 241 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 

The disputed appointment of a postmas- 

ter in a small Irish village, which result- 

ed in a news story of international in- 
terest and culminated in the resignation 
of Premier John Costello, has been made 
the subject of a full-length book by 

Lawrence Earl. 

The central idea is a good one—the 
triumph of justice over political patron- 
age, accomplished in a thoroughly dem- 
ocratic manner. All the antagonistic ele- 
ments of Irish society —Catholic and 
Protestant, aristocrat and peasant, na- 
tionalist and pro-British—worked togeth- 
er harmoniously to save the job of acting 
postmistress Helen Cooke of Baltinglass, 
when a young man with no advantage 
except political prestige was appointed 
postmaster in a position which the 
Cookes had traditionally held for eighty 
years. 

Demonstrations, picketing, boycotts, 
and all possible methods of protest were 
utilized. A cousin of the Queen of Eng- 
land joined the picketers; the battle be- 
came a subject of debate in the Irish 
House of Legislature, and Miss Cooke 
even found herself being suggested as a 
candidate for the House, under distin- 
guished sponsorship. The fantastic de- 
velopments of the story are reminiscent 
of those delightful English films, Tight 
Little Island and Passport to Pimlico, 
but the excellence of such stories lies in 
droll characterization, and The Battle of 
Baltinglass is weak in this respect. Mr. 
Earl scrupulously confines himself to re- 
portorial style, and thus (I presume) 
achieves high accuracy, but very. little 
local color. 

Baltinglass qualifies as an entertain- 
ing and informative news story, but as a 
full-length book it is somewhat disap- 
appointing. 
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“Each passing year takes something from 


us. Horace 
January, 1952 


A proud landmark in the magnificent 
history of American publishing — the 
centenary of E. P. Dutton Company. 
This distinguished event will be duly 
celebrated, it was announced, by the 
largest-ever first edition of Mickey Spil- 
lane’s newest thriller (recipe: one part 
sex, one part sadism, and throw up). 


Statisticians report that the two best- 
selling books for 1951 were From Here 
to Eternity by James Jones (240,000 
copies) and Look Younger, Live Longer 
by Gayelord Hauser. Significance, cour- 
tesy of St. Augustine: “A nation is an 
association of reasonable beings united 
in a peaceful sharing of the things they 
cherish; therefore, to determine the qual- 
ity of a nation you must consider what 
those things are.” 


February, 1952 


Sister Helen Angela Hurley in On Good 
Ground pens rare acknowledgment: “I 
am indebted to many of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph in the province of St. Paul 
for critical readings. One half of the sis- 
ters going through the manuscript re- 
moved all the commas; the other half 
restored them and added a few.” 


Eight publishers herald the release of 
eight new novels that are bound to be 
the year’s Caine Mutiny; eleven report 
that they will soon offer another Kon- 
Tiki. 

March, 1952 

Harper and Brothers demonstrate their 
superb sense of timing by publishing 
Catholicism and American Freedom by 
James O'Neill and A Catholic Speaks 
His Mind by Thomas Sugrue almost 
simultaneously. That way nobody can be 
mad at anybody. 


Advertising managers and production 
managers secretly meet to plot making 
publishing world more chaotic than 
usual by announcing new books in a 
blaze of ads and then quietly delaying 
their publication indefinitely. Good fun. 


STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 





April, 1952 

Trend detectors detect trend—novelists 
and publishers busy filling alleged need 
for lots and lots of books about priests, 
preferably about innermost thoughts of. 
If you are not writing, publishing, re- 
viewing or buying one, you're not with 
it, brother. 

Sheed and Ward publish fine biogra- 
phy about unwashed Saint Benedict Jo- 
seph Labre. Lack of success would seem 
to indicate ad-raised American Catholics 
want their saints wrapped in cellophane 
and treated with chlorophyll. 


May, 1952 


At long last, Witness by Whittaker 
Chambers. Most reviewers accept calm- 
ly enough his return from Communism, 
but some can’t take his turning to God. 
Few point out that it cries for a good 
editor and a long blue pencil. Too much 
is too much is too much. 

Critics cite best example of magnifi- 
cent story ruined by horrible writing: 


Our Lady’s Fool, by Marie Winowska. 


June, 1952 


At least once this month each of 18,632 
commencement speakers, news commen- 
tators, orators, columnists, politicians and 
teachers use infer when mean imply, or 
vice vetsa. Only 632 use flaunt when 
they mean flout. 


July, 1952 
Bruce Publishing Company jacket de- 
signers leave for well-earned vacation. 
While away interlopers turn out series 
of fine looking jackets. Recalls old say- 
ing: Man bites dog—that’s news. 


August, 1952 
Father Richard Ginder, the editor of 
The Priest, feels compelled to warn his 
readers about “the sad fact that it’s pretty 
hard to underestimate the intelligence 
of the American citizen.” 


Portions of the Catholic press feature 
book club advertisement which offers 
“for better reading, better living, one of 
the greatest books of all times,” The 
Outline of History by H. G. Wells. 

(Continued on page 165) 





BIOGRAPHY 


Autobiographical Account 
Of Year in Mental Hospital 


Tue Carpsoarp Giants, by Paul Hack- 
ett. Putnam. 309 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 
Paul Hackett’s autobiographical work is 
a clinical account of his experience in 
the psychiatric division of a Veteran's 
Hospital. The book recalls The Mind 
That Found Itself with this difference— 
while Beer’s novel focused attention on 
the institutional aspects of caring for the 
insane, Hackett’s interest is in the cura- 
tive methodology employed in treatment. 
It is good to know that so much progress 
has been made in the fields of psycho- 
somatic medicine within a half century. 

The Cardboard Giants is so expertly 
written that it manages to rise above the 
limitations of a clinical case history. It 
includes those elements of universality 
that make for literature. The basic prob- 
lems of man in his relation to God, his 
neighbor and himself emerge from the 
details of the clinical account of a suf- 
fering year. Pride in its psychological 
and theological sense is comprehensively 
treated. The Catholic world view of the 
author appears in every line—and no- 
where more clearly than when he is 
locked in mortal combat with God. The 
role that faith plays in conjunction with 
sensible psychiatry is highlighted. 

Hackett’s supple and _ imaginative 
prose enables him to portray the devious 
and tortuous flow of schizophrenic think- 
ing on the various levels of conscious- 
ness. Seldom does one encounter such 
an intelligible blending of interior dia- 
logue, swift, capable narration, warmth 
and color of style, and expert character- 
ization. 

The story is a simple account of the 
author’s purgatorial experiences in the 
shadow world of insanity. The suffer- 
ings of soul that he endured, his hopes, 
fears, despair and reluctant prayers, his 
progress and relapses, and the drama of 
self-conflict are all here. The other af- 
flicted men that he met, the camaraderie 
of the ward, the pathetic amusements 
among the patients, and their schemes 
for release are faithfully recounted. An 
intelligent discussion of psychiatric ther- 
apies emerges from time to time. Doctor 
Edwards’ theory of oxygen therapy is 
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most interesting. The role of a sym- 
pathetic doctor, self-determination, and 
the integrating power of faith appear to 
be far more effective in combatting de- 
rangement than medicine. 

This book is decidedly for the men- 
tally strong. It has a shock-impact of its 
own that might harm a person inclined 
to too much introspection. At times a 
harsh, revolting vulgarity appears in the 
dialogue—a fact which probably should 
be expected in a clinical account of life 
in the men’s ward of an institution for 
the mentally unfit. 


A Great Singer 
And Noble Woman 


Tue Fracsrap Manuscript, by Louis 
Biancolli. Putnam. 293 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 

This is Kirsten Flagstad’s autobiography 

as told to Louis Biancolli, who did a 

similar job for Mary Garden not long 

ago. The story is divided into two parts: 

Flagstad’s early life and career up to the 

time of her return to Norway to join 

her husband, suspected of being a col- 
laborationist, and her life from the war 
years to her farewell to America in the 
opera Alcestis by Gluck. A third part of 
the book is devoted to newspaper re- 
views of her public performances in the 
United States and England. 


The development of an artist is al- 
ways interesting to read about, the more 
so in the case of one who had become 
world famous when she retired from pro- 
fessional life to her native country of 
Norway. At the beginning of her career 
Flagstad, the daughter of musical par- 
ents, was a musician before she was a 
singer (as it should be). She sang in 
operettas, musical comedies and some of 
the standard non-German operas before 
becoming identified with the principal 
roles in the Wagner operas which she 
sang almost exclusively in this country 
after her sensational debut at the Metro- 
politan in New York on February 2, 


* 1935, in the role of Sieglinde in Die 


Walkure. 


Her account of the troubled war 
years in occupied Norway and the un- 
founded accusations against her loyalty 
on her return to America after the war 
does not make pleasant reading, but her 


defense against these accusations jl 
convince any fair-minded person of he 
innocence. Her distressing experiengy 
developed hitherto hidden resources jy 
her character, in the expressive use of 
her voice and in the interpretation of he 
roles in opera. 


The sum total of her revelations dis 
closes her as a person emotionally yp. 
complicated, objective toward her ar 
and as one longing for privacy and the 
companionship of her family and a fey 
close friends. There is little or nothing 
said about her method of singing. Ip. 
deed she disclaims any knowledge of 
how she produces her voice, and offes 
only the advice that beginners obtain 
thorough fundamental training. 

Her story is recommended as one of ; 
noble and virtuous woman, and a great 
singing actress. 


Life in Kiu-Kiang 

On Yangtse River 

A Curnese CuiLpHoon, by Chiang Yee. 
John Day. 303 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Peter Rubbens 


Here is a Chinese author who write 
quite differently from the converts John 
Wu and Paul Sih. Apparently uw 
touched by Christianity, Chiang Yee, 
writer and painter, does not enter into 
any discussion of religion or human des 
tiny. This is just as well, for the only 
time he gives us a glimpse of his own 






































































































Kirsten Flagstad, photograph from 
jacket for “The Flagstad Manuscript’ 
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mind on that subject he says, “Person- 
ally I think that no one knows what 
happens after death,” and once he con- 
ders re-incarnation a possibility. These, 
however, are passing remarks, and in no 
way reflect the tenor of the book. 

Taking it for what it is meant to be, 
and for what it really is, we have here 
a very fine record of Chinese life as it 
was, with a good sprinkling of folklore 
added. The author writes about his 

youth in Kiu-kiang, at the Yangtse river, 
from the age of five to fifteen. He de- 
liberately does not give us a chronolog- 
ical or systematic account, but he sets 
down his reminiscences at random. He 
writes with great simplicity and with 
the painter’s eye for detail. Living in a 
large household, with grandparents, un- 
cles and aunts, with contacts in the city 
and in the country, he was in touch 
with Chinese life, and what he did and 
saw and heard as a child, he writes down 
with the understanding of a man. Filial 
piety stands out as the dominating na- 
tional characteristic. In forty-eight short 
chapters many facets of Chinese life fall 
into place—hairdo, children’s play, the 
ranking of elder and younger members 
of the family, the familiarity with a cen- 
turies-old civilization, the interesting 
feastday celebrations, the esteem for 
poets and painters, marriage customs and 
marriage troubles, the yearly honoring 
of the family record book which is kept 
up from generation to generation and 
preserved in the ancestral shrine, the 
love of nature, the honoring of the dead 
and many more subjects. 

The eight color plates of the author's 
paintings and his one hundred pen 
drawings are a valuable part of this quiet 
and slightly nostalgic book. Its reading 
is agreeable and informative. 


Blind and Crippled Girl 

Abandoned by Parents 

Marcaret or Metora, by W. R. Bon- 
niwell, O.P. Kenedy. 177 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Cornelius, 
S.S.N.D. 


The life of Margaret of Metola was one 
of hardship and suffering unusual even 
in the lives of the saints. Again and 
again the reader is amazed at the un- 
natural callousness of her parents and 
the number and variety of her afflictions. 
Father Bonniwell writes out of a full 
heart, with a pressing urgency. He must 
tell her story, and he must tell it swiftly 
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Illustration by Sister Mary of the 
Compassion for “Margaret of Metola” 


and completely—that is the impression 
he gives in this biography. 

Margaret was the child of wealthy 
and politically important parents who 
had wanted a boy to carry on the fam- 
ily tradition of military prowess; the 
birth of a blind, crippled daughter 
seemed the greatest possible affliction. 
For the sixteen years during which they 
supported her, they kept her existence 
as secret as possible; finally they aban- 
doned her to a life of beggary in a dis- 
tant city. When she was admitted into 
a convent, her strict observance of the 
rule so nettled the relaxed religious of 
the community that she was dismissed 
during her postulancy. She was accepted 
only by beggars—the outcasts of society. 


The author’s scholarly knowledge of 
Margaret’s environment — Renaissance 
Italy — makes the background of the 
biography peculiarly vivid and intensely 
interesting. However, he is not quite so 
successful with Margaret herself. Some- 
how she never quite seems to come alive 
in spite of the author’s very obvious ad- 
miration for her. I think we need to be 
shown more graphically how Margaret 
achieved: sanctity; she seems .to have 
reached the greatest heights in earliest 
childhood with no struggle. We are told 
that her nature was rebellious to grace; 
it would be more convincing to see the 
conflict in the saint’s own words and ac- 
tions and to learn from watching the 
drama of her life the means by which 
she won her battle. Many readers will 


find this an exasperating book; they will 
want to know much more about Mar- 
garet of Metola. Perhaps Father Bonni- 
well’s treatment of Margaret will tease 
them into reading the critical study of 
her upon which he is now engaged. I, 
for one, will want to do so. 


A Ruthless Fanatic 
And Peculiar Idealist 


Statin, by Nikolaus Basseches. ‘Trans- 
lated by E. W. Dickes. Dutton. 384 
pp. $4.75. 

Reviewed by Ferdinand A. Hermens 


Nikolaus Basseches is an Austrian who 
was born in Russia and now resides in 
Switzerland. After the First World War 
he spent fifteen years in Moscow as the 
correspondent of a leading Viennese 
newspaper, until his expulsion in 1937. 
He is, therefore, well qualified to write 
on the first twenty years of Communist 
rule. He set himself the task of describ- 
ing Stalin as he really is, a ruthless fan- 
atic and an idealist of a peculiar type, 
bent upon improving the world accord- 
ing to his own recipe, no matter what 
the expense in terms of human lives and 
human happiness. Basseches is, however, 
anxious to show us that Stalin is hu- 
man; such data on his personal life as 
are available are given with the inten- 
tion of discounting sensational reports 
likely to represent propaganda from hos- 
tile sources. The attempt to make Stalin 
human remains, nevertheless, as frag- 
mentary as are the facts upon which it 
could be based. 

Still, there is food for thought in this 
volume. Thus, Basseches holds that 
Stalin, although born in Georgia, was 
a Russian nationalist from the outset, 
and he advances strong arguments to 
prove his point. He insists that Stalin, 
who was a student at a Russian-ortho- 
dox seminary, was regarded as half-edu- 
cated by the members of the intelligent- 
sia who constituted the core of early 
Bolshevist leadership. Furthermore, Bas- 
seches’ treatment of Stalin’s military ex- 
perience during the Russian civil war, 
as well as during the Second World 
War, is interesting. It shows Stalin as a 
master in blending political with mili- 
tary considerations, something which 
American leadership lacked entirely dur- 
ing the Second World War, and does 
not seem to have acquired as yet. 

On several points, the reader may dis- 
agree with the author. Thus, the as- 
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sumption that the peasants like the col- 
lective farms stands refuted by the evi- 
dence collected during the German in- 
vasion. Similarly, Basseches will meet 
with opposition when he claims that the 
contentions of the prosecution in the 
1937 trials were proven. Too many facts 
pointing in the opposite direction have 
been presented to the Western public, 
by the Dewey committee among others. 
Also, the author’s attempt to explain the 
confessions of guilt by the leading de- 
fendants is hardly satisfactory. 

Basseches is, however, not a partisan 
of Communism. In his last chapter he 
claims that the seeds of decay lie in the 
multi-national character of the Soviet 
Union; he adds that no “state depend- 
ent on a single individual survived its 
creator for more than a generation.” Yet 
both statements are apt to lead to illu 
sions in the free nations. Totalitarian 
ism knows ways of dealing with dissen- 
sion; also, since it rests as much upon 
the foundations of a party as it does 
upon a single person, it offers the pros- 
pect of being able to survive the change 
from Stalin to his successor as well as 
(and perhaps better than) the transition 
from Lenin to Stalin. 


Man of Many Parts 

and Many Places 

Licut on A Dark Horse, by Roy Camp- 
bell. Henry Regnery. 312 pp. $4.00. 

{eviewed by Donald Benedict 
A South African by birth, Roy Camp- 
bell is today recognized as one of Eng- 
land’s greatest poets, and currently 
critics are acclaiming his translations of 
the Spanish poet Garcia Lorca, as last 
year they were enthusiastic about the 
Campbell version of the poems of St. 
John of the Cross. Light on a Dark 
Horse provides us with a sketch of the 
lives of Roy Campbell other than the 
literary. We have had books aplenty by 
soldiers of fortune and men of many 
parts, and occasionally Light on a Dark 
Horse seems to be just another catalog 
of rather trite boasts about the author’s 
many abilities, the wide range of his 
travels and the ingenious ways in which 
they were accomplished, and about the 
great ones with whom he has been in- 
timate. 

But the important word in the above 
observation is “occasionally,” for always 
the ability to write vividly, especially 
when describing natural phenomena, 
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wild animals, or people he likes best, is 
present and recognizable in this book. 
I should instance particularly the chap- 
ters on “Octopuses,” “Birds,” “The La- 
goon,” “Doctors and Witch Doctors,” 
and “Under the Sea.” Besides his na- 
tive land, the country that Campbell 
loves most is Spain, and some of the fin- 
est writing of the book centers there- 
about; the final chapter describes, under 
the heading “The Coming of the Ter- 
ror,” the beginning of the Spanish Rev- 
olution. It is in the opening year there- 
of, 1935, that this story ends, with a 
strangely brief and reticent account of 
the conversion to Catholicism of the 
author and his wife, at a time and in a 
country where-this was no easy or safe 
thing to accomplish. 

Campbell knew the literary England 
of the twenties and early thirties, and 
writes of London and Oxford, but never 
with so much success as when he is 
hymning the glories of South Africa, of 
Spain, or of the outdoor life generally. 
Among the hobbies of Roy Campbell, 
bull-fighting has played a part, but there 
is here no praising, a la Hemingway, of 
the beauties of that sport, though there 
are some good descriptive pages on the 
bull-ring. 

Campbell has, in sport, in literature, 
in culture and in many other matters, 
strong prejudices, and they are aired at 
length here, in a way that has made 
some critics object that he is a man born 
out of his century and refusing to make 
the necessary adjustments; it is in this 
arrogance that he comes closest to re- 
sembling the typical soldier-of-fortune- 
turned-writer. But one forgives Camp- 
bell all this and much more for the joy 
of reading, say, the passage describing 
a swarm of two or three hundred bril- 
liantly red birds playing above the 
flames of a brush fire (pp. 123-124), and 
one finishes the book hoping for a bring- 
ing down to date of the story of this life. 


Beachcomber 


Lapy on THE Beacu, by Norah Berg 
with Charles Samuels. Prentice-Hall. 
251 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 
This is the story of Norah Berg, who 
was graduated from Sacred Heart High 
School, had a year at the University of 
Montana, was married at 22, lost her 
husband at 31—and attempted to drown 
her sorrow in alcohol, even though she 


had two fine sons, a good job and ap 
income of $350 a month. 

Norah seems to have set her sights 
low all along the line, until now in her 
fifties she proudly proclaims to the 
world that she and her second husband, 
“Sarge” Berg, are beachcombers. 

Copalis Beach in the state of Wash. 
ington may be one of nature’s wonder. 
lands, but the mode of living there ip 
tumble-down shacks, in “a sea of mud’ 
and squalor would scarcely appeal to the 
average person. 

Norah frankly admits, “Religion has 
never provided the refuge for me other 
women seem to find in it. Neither my 
job nor my children was enough to fill 
my life.” So she sought something that 
would on the Seattle water front: “] 
drank with the sailors . . . drank too 
much and too often. And after my eve- 
nings with my seagoing Homers I'd 
wake up with a hangover and wish | 
were dead.” 

The thoughtful reader will probably 
consider Lady on the Beach a depressing 
story, without much raison d'etre. 


Picture of a Man 

From His Letters 

From Main Street TO STOCKHOLM: 
Letters of Sinclair Lewis, 1919-1930, 
edited by Harrison Smith. Harcourt, 
Brace. 307 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by David Young 


Here in a collection of letters exchanged 
between Sinclair Lewis and the people 
engaged in publishing his books, from 
the year 1919 to 1930, we have a more 
revealing portrait of Lewis than we are 
apt to get from any biography of him. 
Perhaps these letters may not furnish a 
complete picture, since there are prob- 
ably many events in Lewis’ life during 
these years which the letters do not go 
into, but certainly the feeling of the 
man’s personality comes through here in 
a way that will be hard to equal in a 
biography. 

The prospective reader may also be 
interested to know that, either because 
of the skill of the editor or the natural 
drama of Lewis’ life, the letters tell a 
story of sustained interest, one even 
with elements of suspense. 

The letters start at a date about 16 
months before the publication of Lewis 
first big success, Main Street, and con- 
tinue through to a last dramatic ex 
change of letters between Lewis and Al- 
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fred Harcourt, his publisher, immediate- 
ly after Lewis had received the Nobel 
size for literature. The picture of the 
author that emerges is a picture of an 
eager, generous, touchy, sometimes pos- 
turing, sometimes disarmingly frank 
man—a very human man, and one with 
large and obvious faults and large but 
perhaps not so obvious virtues. Ironical- 
ly, Lewis’ stunt, adapted from Bob In- 
gersoll, of standing before an audience 
with a watch in his hand and giving 
God 10 minutes to strike him dead has 
a Babbitt-flavor about it as do some of 
the other incidents recorded in the book. 

Certainly anyone interested in Sin- 
clair Lewis, American literature or the 
twenties will be interested in these let- 
ters which reveal Lewis so clearly. 


Attempt to Determine 
Shakespeare’s Religion 
SHAKESPEARE AND CATHOLICISM, by H. 

Mutschmann and K. Wentersdorf. 

Sheed & Ward. 446 pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Msgr. I. J. Semper 
This work, originally written in German 
by two Shakespearean specialists, is now 
made available to the English-speaking 
world in an excellent translation. The 
question of Shakespeare’s religion is not 
an easy one. We must remember that he 
lived during an age of persecution, when 
the Catholic religion was banned, and 
when Catholics who openly professed 
their faith were penalized by fines and 
imprisonment. In 1921 Arthur D. Innes, 
the Oxford historian, a non-Catholic, 
stated: “Catholics can make a present- 
able case for the theory that Shakespeare 
himself was a ‘crypto-Catholic,’ though 
the case is no more than presentable.” 
That is precisely what Professors 
Mutschmann and Wentersdorf have 
done: they make a presentable case for 
the theory that Shakespeare was a cryp- 
to-Catholic. 

During the Elizabethan age the cryp- 
to-Catholics were those who did not pro- 
fess their faith openly. They avoided at- 
tending Anglican church services as far 
as possible; they heard Mass and re- 
ceived the sacraments when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself; and they con- 
sorted in private with their Catholic 
friends. The theory that Shakespeare 
was one of them is based on the strong 
likelihood that Shakespeare as a boy in 
Stratford was reared a Catholic. The 
authors of this book draw on the results 
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of modern research to show that his par- 
ents on both sides were professing Cath- 
olics, that one of his schoolmasters, 
Simon Hunt, who later became a Jesuit, 
was a Catholic, and that the mysterious 
circumstances surrounding his marriage 
suggest that the officiating clergyman 
was a Catholic priest. The authors are 
also in accord with the latest modern 
research in stressing the local tradition 
recorded by the Anglican divine, Rich- 
ard Davies, who wrote concerning the 
dramatist that “he died a Papist.” Here 
the suggestion is that Shakespeare be- 
fore he died received the last sacraments 
at the hands of some fugitive Catholic 
priest. 

During Shakespeare’s London career, 
when over a period of some twenty years 
he was in the limelight as an actor and 
a playwright, the authors of this book 
admit that he did not conform outward- 
ly to the Catholic faith. However, they 
argue from the fact that, since his plays 
display a precise knowledge of Catholic 
dogma and Canon Law, as well as a 
sympathetic attitude towards friars, nuns 
and Catholic customs, he retained his 
faith right up to the end. 

The authors of this volume have gone 
through a whole library of books, 
pamphlets and magazine articles with a 
fine comb, and they present the results 
of their painstaking research in a clear, 
orderly and convincing manner. In a 
word, their treatise is both scholarly and 
readable. Moreover, they have equipped 
their book with a splendid index so that 
the research worker who consults it a$ a 
work of reference can find any detail 
bearing on the poet's religion without a 
loss of time. 


An American Matador 


BuULLFIGHTER FROM Brook tyn, by Sid- 
ney Franklin. Prentice-Hall. 245 pp. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 


One of the things Americans don’t un- 
derstand about Latins is their love of 
bullfighting. The United States, after 
all, is a country where there were laws 
to prevent cruelty to animals before sim- 
ilar protection was afforded children. 

Latins, on the other hand, consider 
Yankees psychologically unable to un- 
derstand the subtle blend of athletics 
and art that is bullfighting. 

Sidney Franklin, an American who 
became a famous matador, has done 





much with his exciting autobiography to 
dispel the confusion. Through living in 
the Spanish world he has learned to 
think like a Latin, but can still express 
his experiences in American terms. 

A native of Brooklyn, Franklin left 
home at seventeen and set up shop suc- 
cessfully in Mexico City as a commer- 
cial artist. He took up cape and sword 
indignantly after being told Americans 
lacked the “guts” for bullfighting. Now 
in his forties, he is still a practicing 
matador. , 

Besides the thrills of the bullring, his 
breathless-paced life has included ship- 
wreck, movie-making, close association 
with many celebrities and war corre- 
spondence during the Spanish Civil 
War as an assistant to Ernest Heming- 
way. Unfortunately, the swaggering sol- 
dier-of-fortune has spoiled the book for 
young readers by chronicling his seamy 
escapades, too. 

But the book does plunge into action 
with the first page and moves on swiftly. 
Franklin’s tale is one of adventure, as 
well as an insider’s detailed view of a 
colorful institution. 

In Death in the Afternoon (the chap- 
ter on Franklin is appendixed to Frank- 
lin’s book) Hemingway wrote of his 
friend: “He has truly lived three lives, 
one Mexican, one Spanish and one 
American, in a way that is unbeliev- 


able.” 


Spanish Soldier 

Tue Frere oF Francis Xavier, by Ar- 
thur McGratty, S.J. Bruce. 295 pp. 
$4.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. J. M. Lelen 


We wonder at the courage with which 
most men shun books that tell us of the 
saints. Perhaps it is because until re- 
cently biography was written in a style 
far from felicitous. 

The present volume is a fine sample 
of the new method of hagiography. In- 
teresting as well as edifying, the book is 
also a remarkable chronicle of Christen- 
dom, for we have here a panorama of 
that strange sixteenth century fraught 
with so many cataclysms. We have here 
the life of St. Xavier and St. Loyola, the 
two soldiers, the two stalwart Spaniards 
who lived and labored together, and 
even were canonized together. We have 
here a glimpse of the Monk of Witten- 
berg, Luther, and of Henry VIII. We 
have here the whole genesis of the Com- 
pany, the Society of Jesus, the vanguard 
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of the Church, to which Lord Macaulay 
feels compelled to grant his “reluctant 
admiration” and of which he is obliged 
to say that “as the Catholics in zeal and 
in union had a great advantage over the 
Protestants, so had they also an infinitely 
superior organization.” 

Trite as is the expression, it must be 
said that The Fire of Francis Xavier 
reads like a novel. We meet, we see 
God’s hero striving to save souls for his 
Master, we listen to him, we are led to 
pray with him and to accept his maxim: 
“To give and not count the cost, to fight 
and not heed the wounds, to work and 
seek not for reward.” 


St. Therese 
Lire oF THE LirrLe Firower, by Msgr. 

August Laveille. Translated by M. 

Fitzsimons, O.M.I. McMullen. 376 

pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Sr. Teresa Clare, C.S.). 
Strangely enough, small crosses and sac- 
rifices often are found more difficult to 
endure than greater ones. Perhaps we 
are given more easily to grand gestures 
than to bearing the petty annoyances of 
daily living. Yet it was exactly the silent 
endurance of these things for the love of 
God that marked the heroism of St. 
Therese’s little way and caused Pope 
Benedict XV to pronounce it a “secret 
of holiness.” No wonder Pope Pius XI 
recommended St. Therese, who was 
raised to the altars of the Church in a 
“hurricane of glory,” as a model to the 
clamorous and restless world of today. 

Monsignor Laveille’s definitive work, 
long out of print, brings out the lustre 
of ordinary things extraordinarily well. 
The author has brought to the task a 
facility of expression, and experience 
and readiness in understanding ascetical 
and mystical theology. 

There is a never failing charm in the 
life of St. Therese that is neither lost 
nor lessened in the telling or retelling. 
It is a miracle of love that is not dimin- 
ished through use or distribution. Mon- 
signor Laveille has given us a complete 
work and a valuable spiritual guide to 
better understanding of the Little Flow- 
er and her “little way.” Her holiness 
was based on the heroism of the Gospel 
and she drew her spirituality from the 
fountainhead of Christ’s teachings. She 
bound up Crib and Cross, heart and 
body with a simplicity and humility that 
stands as a challenge to intellectual athe- 
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Peasant Who Became 
Adviser of Queens 
St. Vincent ve Paut, by Msgr. Jean 
Calvet. Translated by L. C. Shep- 
pard. McKay. 302 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Edmond E. Bliven 
Monsignor Calvet, a former rector of 
the Paris Institut Catholique, is well 
qualified to write the life of St. Vincent 
de Paul. But he does not allow his ob- 
vious enthusiasm for St. Vincent to dis- 
tort his portrayal of the saint’s character 
or to ignore historical difficulties which 
other writers have passed over in silence. 
He uses primary sources and frequently 
allows the saint to speak for himself. 


It is difficult to imagine a more fas- 
cinating subject for biography than St. 
Vincent de Paul. This is the story of a 
young priest, born a peasant who be- 
came the chaplain of one queen and the 
director of another and who rekindled 
the spirit of charity which had grown 
cold in post-reformation Europe. Mon- 
signor Calvet tells us that St. Vincent 
is the type of saint who acquires holi- 
ness gradually and not one who was so 
possessed by God that he seemed to be 
swept along by an overwhelming out- 
pouring of grace. It is encouraging to 
discover that many of the saints were 
not born holy, but grew in holiness with 
difficulty and reached it at the end of a 
lifetime of struggle. The author warns 
us that we should not be astonished that 
although Vincent was always good he 
was not always uncommonly holy. His 
early plans for himself seemed to have 
been quite commonplace. He looked for- 
ward to a modest but adequate benefice 
that would allow him to live decently 
and perhaps enable him to help a fa- 
vored nephew or two to follow in his 
footsteps. But God had other plans for 
him. On his way home from collecting 
a debt owed to him, the young priest 
was captured at sea by Mohammedan 
pirates and sold into slavery. This ex- 
perience seems to have been the turning 
point in his life and set him on the path 
to holiness. It gave his apostolate its 
characteristic orientation for alleviating 
the sufferings of the poor. 


The translation by Lancelot C. Shep- 
pard is clear and readable enough to be 
an original work. 





ists who try to fashion a world without 
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Unceasing Service 
For Those in Need 
Tue Taste OF THE Kino, by Katherine 

Burton. McMullen. 244 pp. $3.00, 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 
This is the seventeenth title in the lig 
of biographies by Katherine Burton, and 
as His Excellency the Bishop of Seattle 
remarks in the foreword the record of 
lives, such as that of Mother Gamelin, 
which clearly transcend the normal aver. 
age of influence should be set down for 
the edification and inspiration of sue. 
ceeding generations. A century after her 
death 3,500 women are trying to follow 
closely in her footsteps in convents that 
reach through Canada, Alaska, the 
United States and as far south as Chile. 

Little Emmelie Tavernier was taught 
by her mother in Montreal to give gen- 
erously to the poor. As a gay, beautiful 
young woman, chatelaine in the house- 
hold of her widowed brother, she called 
the large table in the room set aside 
for serving the poor “the Table of the 
King.” It is noteworthy that she herself 
prepared and served the food and did 
the necessary cleaning up, thus fore 
stalling any possible grumbling by the 
servants. 

Her four years of happy marriage 
were soon over. Two little sons had died 
during this time and the third survived 
only briefly. In her grave under the altar 
dedicated to Saint Vincent de Paul is a 
little box containing locks of her chil- 
dren’s hair. 

The motto she chose for her commu- 
nity (“The Charity of Christ Urgeth 
Us”) helps to explain the unceasing 
fortitude with which she endeavored to 
serve those who needed her. Until he 
died she cared for the idiot boy who had 
once saved her husband from rufhans; 
she lived with the old women whom 
she had gathered into a refuge and by 
unbelievable patience and tact kept 
peace and happiness among them; she 
showed courage and diplomacy in assist- 
ing political prisoners; the sick, needy 
children and indeed every class of suf- 
fering souls found a mother in her. At 
forty-three she was still wistfully long- 
ing for the religious life she had built 
for others. At last she was received and 
when she died at the age of fifty-one she 
had the happiness of knowing that forty- 
nine strong souls formed her commu- 
nity, the Sisters of Charity of Provi- 
dence. 
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Texas Border Country 
Along the Rio Grande 
Tue WonperFuL Country, by Tom 


Lea. Little, Brown. 387 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


The beat of horses’ hoofs, the sandy 
flare of wind that bites the cheek and 
forehead, the cutting cold of night and 
the exhausting heat of day—the whole 
complexity of nature and man in the 
Rio Grande valley of the 1880s springs 
glowingly to life in Tom Lea’s The 
Wonderful Country. 


As a lad, Martin Brady had killed his 
father’s assassin and fled across the bor- 
der into the Mexican state of Chi- 
hauhau. Over his native Americanism 
there grew a tangle of Mexican lan- 
guage and customs. Now in his early 
twenties, he is haunted with the ques- 
tion of his true home—north or south 
of the Grande? Association with Amer- 
icans while recuperating from a broken 
leg suffered in delivering a cargo to 
Isaac Sterner in Puerto, Texas, brings 
Martin’s dilemma to the point of deci- 
sion. Here he meets Major Colton of 
Fort Jefflin and Captain Rucker of the 
Texas Rangers. He is about to accept 
the latter’s offer of an assignment as a 
Texas Ranger, when he _ impulsively 
kills a man who had pistol-whipped the 
immigrant Ludwig Sterner. Fearing a 
quick-justice trial, Martin returns to 
Mexico and is almost enmeshed again 
in the alien life of a vaquero and in the 
feuds of the Castros. 


But Martin learns he has nothing to 
fear from American justice and returns 
to Texas to accept Rucker’s invitation to 
join the Rangers. The Wonderful Coun- 
try ends on the high pitch of pursuit 
and victory over the last of the Apaches. 
Martin’s horse, Lagrimas, is killed in 
the fray but the loss determines his 
mind. “A man should live where he be- 
longs,” Santiago Santos had told Mar- 
tin. Back into the country of his child- 
hood Martin goes, his possessions buried 
with the dead horse of his Mexican 
days. 


Here are all the elements of a stock 
Western. But Tom Lea’s artistry infuses 
them with the gusto and robustness, the 
awesome vastness of the Texas border, 
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with the speed and movement of the 
nightblack Lagrimas. Occasional pro- 
fanity is swallowed up on the broader 
canvas of an authentic. realism that 
makes this story as stimulating as a 
wind-tangled ride across the border 
country of the great Southwest. 


Steady Faith 
Tue Sojourner, by Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings. Scribners. 327 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
The whole of Asahel Linden’s life as a 


sojourner on earth is chronicled here in 
the steadily fluent prose so characteristic 
of Mrs. Rawlings. The result is a quiet 
and satisfying story. 

Asahel is left with responsibility for 
his mother and her farm when his wan- 
dering brother Ben leaves home. He 
shoulders the burden silently but will- 
ingly, even though his mother with- 
draws into a world of her own at Ben’s 
departure and assures Ase that she will 
leave the farm not to him, but to her 
darling Benjamin. Ase marries Nellie, 
who was once Ben’s girl, works the 
farm, rears his family, and cares for his 
mother in inarticulate devotion to all 
four. Nothing—crop failure, sickness, 
the death of his favorite small daugh- 
ter, his mother’s deeding of the farm to 
Ben, his own disappointment in his 
grown children—nothing, causes him to 
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Tom Lea: “A man should live 
where he belongs” 


lose his steady faith in the eternal right- 
ness of things. 

This is a good book about a truly good 
man, good in all the connotations of that 
overworked word. The characters are su- 
perbly imagined and drawn. The style 
has been matched to characters and plot 
the way a woman matches her thread to 
the cloth. It is a deep, rich story. 


London’s Upper-Class 
Between the Wars 


Guy Renton, by Alex Waugh. Farrar, 
Straus & Young. 378 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


Any admirer of the satires on upper-class 
English life written by Evelyn Waugh 
may find the reading of this novel by 
Alex Waugh an interesting experience. 
For here, in a novel subtitled “A Lon- 
don Story,” is the same class of people 
in the same surroundings which Evelyn 
has so bitingly portrayed—but here they 
are portrayed in a completely sympa- 
thetic manner. 

The characters when briefly described 
almost seem to be forgotten characters 
from one of Evelyn Waugh’s novels. 
There is Guy Renton, former rugby 
great and eldest son of a wine merchant, 
who for 20 years has as his mistress the 
young wife of an elderly homosexual; 
there is Franklin Renton, brilliant 
younger son of the family, who con- 
stantly runs up bills which Guy is forced 
to pay in silence, who marries an older 
woman able to support him in style, and 
who is killed in Spain fighting for the 
Loyalists because his big talk forced him 
to enlist in the International Brigade in 
order to save face. There is old Mr. Ren- 
ton living out his years in a world he 
no longer understands; Mrs, Renton, do- 
ing anything to help her youngest son. 
There is Guy’s brother-in-law Rex who, 
because of his enlisting in movements 
to save England, is ultimately arrested 
as a suspicious character when England 
goes to war. All of these, and others, are 
sympathetically presented in a_ plot 
which is interesting, but tends to un- 
ravel and become episodic at the end. 

As Evelyn Waugh has made clear, 
these people are not immoral, they are 
amoral. They have no standards of life 
other than a vague idea of observing 
certain conventions and “playing the 
game according to the rules.” When they 
are sympathetically portrayed, they be- 
come more believable as human beings, 
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but their way of life seems just as point- 
less as when they are being satirized. 
Certainly Guy Renton, who at the end 
of this novel comes to the conclusion 
that it is better to marry than to keep a 
mistress, makes his judgment on the 
most non-existant of reasons, and one 
feels that if Guy were reliving his life, 
instead of giving advice to a young 
friend (as he is, in the novel), he would 
certainly again choose the mistress to 
marriage. 


Earliest Years 
Of Christian Era 


Cepar oF LeBaANnon, by John Cosgrove. 

McMullen. 490 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Priscilla Witt 
At the age of sixty-seven Mr. Cosgrove 
is offering his first book, a_ historical 
novel dealing with the earliest decades 
of the Christian era. 

Vitus, a Roman patrician, is sent on 
a political mission to Palestine. There a 
chance meeting with the Holy Family 
leaves upon him a permanent sense of 
peace. However, it is his son Vitus, alias 
Longinus, a lusty young scapegrace, who 
becomes the central character of the 
book. Many years after the opening epi- 
sode he in turn comes to Palestine, 
where he meets Jesus and is befriended 
by the apostles. The story of his con- 
version, his struggle for holiness and his 
martyrdom adjoins the Gospels and Acts 
at numerous points. 

The scenes of the Holy Family, which 
do not always further the narrative but 
are sometimes included for their own 
sake, are the most successful parts of the 
book. In them the author could express 
his deep piety and with little scriptural 
matter to depend upon he had to dip 
into his own resources. Later his devo- 
tion is allowed to overshadow and de- 
vitalize his story. Dramatic power and 
rhythm disappear almost entirely and 
such events as the Last Supper, as well 
as the more crucial fictional moments, 
are related flatly and without inspira- 
tion. The characters become scarcely 
more than puppets, whose words and ac- 
tions illustrate Christian teaching but do 
not animate it. The author’s emphasis on 
the need for infallible authority and his 
insistence on certain other points of 
apologetics are excellent in themselves, 
but here they will lead the more critical 
reader to regard the book as a propo- 
ganda piece. 
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Power and Wealth 

And an Empty Life 

By His Own Hanp, by Henry W. 
Clune. Macmillan. 586 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 


When this story begins in 1906 Alan 
Wesley is a recognized power in a city 
of 200,000 people. The town is called 
Minerva, New York, but is easily iden- 
tified as Rochester. Wesley is the owner 
of the rapidly expanding Wesley Works 
from which scores of chemical prod- 
ucts, film and cameras issue to serve an 
international market. The fact that 
many people in Minerva resent Wes- 
ley’s growing influence is of no impor- 
tance to him. He has set his goal and 
regards any opposition as incidental and 
extraneous. 

Except for love Alan Wesley possesses 
everything. But he is never to know the 
companionship and satisfaction that real 
love brings. After his mother’s death he 
strives to find love from three women. 
He proposes to one on the night of her 
elopement with another man; later he 
transfers his affection to her daughter 
who resents his attentions as she grows 
older and finally renounces him public- 
ly; and he seeks unsuccessfully to find 
happiness with his attractive mistress. 

Wesley’s life is a terrible indictment 
of one who used a materialistic yardstick 
as a final measure, omitting entirely the 
spiritual concepts of love of God and 
neighbor. To that degree the author suc- 
ceeds, but in spite of his striking warn- 
ing, his book lacks lustre and fails to ful- 
fill its promise. Few readers, I believe, 
will find themselves enthralled by the 
dreary and disheartening narrative that 
the author has built around his chief 
character. 


Greene Thriller 
THe SuHrpwreckep, by Graham Greene. 
Viking. 244 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Nicholas Joost 
Viking Press has reissued another of the 
earlier novels by Graham Greene and 
has rechristened as The Shipwrecked 
what we formerly knew as England 
Made Me. We may be grateful that 
American readers now can see Graham 
Greene’s work in the round. Viking has 
reprinted the best, the most representa- 
tive novels, short stories and essays. The 
early verse and novels that are not ob- 
tainable in current reprints are, except 


to scholars and critics, negligible. 

As Graham Greene is the height of 
literary fashion, those readers who adapt 
their reading to such trends may now- 
by reading The Shipwrecked—help to 
satisfy their need for making intelle. 
tual conversation. Other readers, neither 
snobs nor intellectuals, have at last, sey. 
enteen years after the event, the oppor. 
tunity to read this brilliant super-thrille 
about a Swedish match king and inter. 
national financier, his British mistress 
and her charming, shady, doomed twin 
brother. 

Finally, it is pleasant to be able to tell 
newcomers to Greene’s writing that after 
reading The Shipwrecked, they still 
have before them the range of his work: 
they still have before them the exciting, 
moving, depressing, disturbing, edifying 
experience of coming to see men and 
women as they are seen by a man who 
is one of the half dozen greatest living 
novelists. 


A Cross-Section 

Of Life in Ireland 

LEAVES FOR THE Burninc, by Merwyn 
Hall. Devin-Adair. 217 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Edwin N. Rowley 


This is a novel of contemporary Irish 
life seen through the eyes of a group of 
college graduates who, after twenty 
years, find that life has treated all of 
them in the shabbiest of manners. Writ- 
ten by an Irishman who is filled with 
rancor at the ignorance, the bigotry, the 
superstition which he finds in every city, 
hamlet, church and home of his not-so 
fair land, it is filled with disillusion. On 
every page it preaches the bitter gospel 
of the futility of any effort towards a 
life in which artistic beauty may be at- 
tained. 

A cross-section of the Irish nation is 
offered for observation—politicians, coun- 
try folk, lawyers, doctors, priests, village 
gossips and publicans. But it is the au 
thor who is focusing the literary micro 
scope and determining just what factors 
he will permit his readers to see. He 
chooses to show the seamy side of life. 
His technique is a weak combination of 
Emile Zola and Sinclair Lewis, with a 
never-ending series of conversations 
which seem to be taken from a tape rec- 
ording of the conversations of college 
students who have been initiated into 
the pallid paganism of Omar Khayyam. 

Unfortunately, the men participating 
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in these conversations are not college 
students, but are all men in their for- 
ties. Their wails at the shabby manner 
in which life has treated them arouse 
only one’s irritation. Laying claim to the 
title of artist, they are all lacking in the 
fundamental courage of the true artist 
who is so immersed in his work that he 
never admits defeat. They are lacking in 
that quality of perseverance in the pur- 
suit of an objective which is a character- 
istic of most men. 

Leaves for the Burning might have 
been a good story. The author has the 
rare power of writing good dialogue and 
of getting the greatest amount of sus- 
pense out of the material of the moment, 
but fails in presenting his characters. 


Roman Persecution 
ConFEssors OF THE Name, by Gladys 


Schmitt. Dial Press. 568 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Peggy Sullivan 


Like innumerable other heroes of novels 
with settings in eras of Christian perse- 
cution, Favorinus Herennius is an in- 
tense but fairly ineffectual seeker for 
truth. His strong-willed, ambitious moth- 
er and his sister make up his family and 
are, like his Greek mistress, the former 
slave Charis, familiar characters in this 
type of novel. Paulina, the Christian 
matron who, with her husband Probus, 
has vowed celibacy, is in many respects 
the least convincing character as she 
first falls in love with Favorinus and 
later gives herself up to the authorities 
of the Decian persecution in order that 
her “crimson confession” may cleanse 
her soul of their adultery. Her death in 
the arena is actually the climax of the 
novel, and later events are mired down 
as the author switches from one group 
of characters to another with little sense 
of relationship or timing. Favorinus him- 
self is later beheaded after his public 
confession of the Name, although he re- 
jects baptism and apparently sacrifices 
himself out of devotion to Paulina and 
out of a desire to provide the remaining 
Christians with the spark of courage to 
be gained from his martyrdom. The fall 
of the Emperor Decius II, cousin of 
Favorinus, is a somber backdrop for the 
lives of the other characters. 


Nowhere are Miss Schmitt’s crafts- 
manship and sure sense of proportion 
more evident than in the handling of 
the deaths of the main characters and 
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SToP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 157) 


September, 1952 


Renaissance, the high-brow and some- 
times high-fallutin review of literature, 
acclaims a great novel, translated from 
the Spanish, The Wisdom of Sorrow. 
Typical quotes from said masterpiece: 
“At the sound of this name, the bearded 
man trembled, his flesh quivered, and he 
looked at the girl with anxiety” Cp. 40). 
. .. “Juanita heard her husband's voice, 
and approached him very slowly. She 
tiptoed to the armchair, and inclining 
her dignified bust, she placed her hands 
on Villalaz’ shoulders and kissed him on 
his serene forehead” (p. 43). . . . “She 
grovelled on the floor, the crest of her 
pride fallen, sobbing and moaning, the 
proud fabric of her arrogant beauty 
crumbled to the earth” (p. 152)... . 
“And not knowing what to say, in a sud- 
den flare of rage, she tore her hair, she 
gnashed her teeth, she stamped the floor; 
and darting fire from her eyes, she flayed 
her husband with a violent tongue, and 
gave vent to all the fear and hatred that 
she felt” (p. 164). Additional quotations 
available on request. 


October, 1952 


Publishers’ Weekly predicts that “soph- 
isticated readers will enjoy this witty 
story (Natural Child, by Calder Wil- 
lingham) of two couples ‘living in sin.’ 

They have literary aspirations; 
there’s lots of amusing typical conversa- 
tion; the climax is the embarrassing preg- 
nancy of one of the girls. . . . First print- 
ing, 10,000 copies.” 

The Sign of Jonas by Thomas Merton 
achieves distinction as the most pub- 
licized and mystifyingly postponed book 
of the year, thereby depriving readers for 
five months of, among other nuggets, 
this thought: “It is depressing that those 
who serve God and love Him sometimes 
write so badly, when those who do not 
believe in Him take pains to write so 
well... . The fact that your subject may 
be very important in itself does not nec- 
essarily mean that what you have writ- 
ten about it is important. A bad book 


about the love of God remains a bad 
book even though it may be about the 
love of God. . . . Then men pick up 
these books and say: if the ones who 
say they believe in God cannot find 
anything better than this to say about 
it, their religion cannot be worth much.” 


November, 1952 


Grosset and Dunlap, seemingly acting 
on the theory that Catholic readers don’t 
deserve to be catered to on such minor 
points as their beliefs concerning the life 
of Christ, decide against publishing a 
Catholic edition of The Story of Little 
Jesus. The rest of the publishing world 
may be aware of the growing audience 
of Catholic readers, but not G & D. 

Almost all Catholic papers print 
N.C.W.C. release about new novel The 
Devil Rides Outside by John H. Griffin, 
convert-author, but neglect to point out 
that the book contains much hogwash. 
Result: harassed booksellers, confused 
readers. 

News of Nobel prize for Francois 
Mauriac received with much grumbling 
and grunting by “big-time” critics. 


December, 1952 


The Thomas More Association receives 
prize complaint of year, to wit: “I am 
surprised that you offer such a stupid 
book. Of course, I haven’t had time to 
look through it or read it. . . .” 

Fides Publishers widely advertise 
“four books for Christmas gifts,” two of 
them being Christian Design for Sex 
and Accent on Purity. One not-too-bright 
observer wonders just what kind of gift 
card appropriate when presenting ohe or 
both to friends or relatives. 

Mary Louise Hector, BOT juvenile 
editor, fails to appreciate Charlotte’s 
Web by E. B. White. By-stander sug- 
gests old age is creeping up on her. 

Cedar of Lebanon by John Cosgrove 
greets an unsuspecting public. Manager 
of Worst Novel Department denies it’s 
an easy winner, but admits candidate is 
certainly in the running. 





in the appropriateness of each death. 
Nevertheless, lack of depth of under- 
standing of the period and her pervad- 
ing sense of the substitution of love of 
mankind for love of God are disturbing 
in one whose work, as in the earlier 


David the King, lies in the field of the 
religious historical novel. And such an 
error as the implied statement that the 
Annunciation took place in Bethlehem 
(see p. 229) does not add to the reader’s 
confidence in the book. 
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February again marks the observance 
of Catholic Press Month and again 
Catholic Book Week will be observed in 
this month, February 22 to 28. The 
theme of the book week observance this 
year will be a text from St. John 8: 32, 
“The truth shall make you free.” 

* 

Five new members were named to the 
Academy of the Gallery of Living Cath- 
olic Authors at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the board of governors. Gertrud 
von LeFort, Donald Attwater and Fa 
ther Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., 
were named in the non-American divi 
sion, and Dr. Ross J. S. Hoffman and 
Thomas Merton were named in the 
American division. 

The Academy has a quota of forty 
members, fifteen American and twenty- 
five non-American. At present all vacan- 
cies except two in the American division 
are filled. 

& 

Book production during 1952 in the 
United States ran well ahead of 1951. 
Approximately 11,700 titles were pub 
lished during the year, or about 400 
more than were published in 1951. 


Joseph O'Connor, author of The Nor- 
wayman and former Professor of Classics 
and Modern Languages at St. Brendan’s 
College in Ireland, has written his auto- 
biography in the form of short stories, 
as did A. J. Cronin in his autobiography 
Adventures in Two Worlds. Hostage to 
Fortune is written in this form, accord- 
ing to Mr. O’Connor, in order to recap- 
ture the novelty and freshness of inci- 
dents in his own life and in that of his 
beloved Eire during the past seventy 
years. The book will be published on 
January 27 by Macmillan. 

? 

T. S. Eliot’s newest play, The Con- 
fidential Clerk, will be produced next 
summer at the Edinburgh Festival, and 
in New York next fall. Like The Cock- 
tail Party, this play will be in verse 
form and will have a modern London 
setting. 

* 

Father Owen Francis Dudley, author 
of the novels The Masterful Monk, The 
Shadow on the Earth and other books, 
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died on the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception. Father Dudley, a convert to 
Catholicism after four years in the Eng- 
lican ministry, was a British Army chap- 
lain during World War I and then a 
member of the Catholic Missionary So- 
ciety in which he worked throughout 
the British Isles. His novels, written in 
a popular journalistic style, were pub- 
lished during the years after the war; 
the last “monk” novel, The Tremaynes 
and the Masterful Monk, was published 
in 1940. Their frankly apologetic nature 
and their vitality are the main reasons 
for the wide readership they have won. 
2 

An illuminated, hand-written prayer 
book, Hours of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
done in the early sixteenth century by 
an unknown scribe was recently sold at 
auction in London for $8,400 to a col- 
lector of rare books. The book is writ- 
ten on vellum, illuminated with gold 
and colored inks, and illustrated with 
miniature from the lives of 
Christ, the Blessed Virgin and the saints. 

* 


scenes 


A most pleasant surprise is the news 
that among Chesterton’s unpublished 
papers has been discovered a completed 
play entitled The Surprise. Father John 
O'Connor, Chesterton’s friend and the 
original model for Father Brown, men- 
tioned after Chesterton’s death in 1937 
that G.K.C. had proposed writing the 
play but until recently it was not known 
that he had actually completed a draft 
of it. The play, which concerns a pup- 
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pet master who puts on two perform. 
ances: one in which the puppets per 
form according to the master’s will and 
one in which they perform according tp 
their own ideas, will be published by 
Sheed and Ward this spring with an jp. 
troduction by Dorothy L. Sayers. 


Evelyn Waugh in writing of Msgr 
Ronald Knox in Duckett’s Register says, 
“If one had to name the single charac. 
teristic of his genius that sets him fur 
thest apart, it would not be his humor 
or wit or scholarship, or subtlety—though 
of course he has all these qualities in 
pre-eminent abundance — but his ver 
satility. In his translation of the Vulgate 
he exhibits a vast variety; compare his 
treatment of narrative, poetry and ex- 
hortation. Look beyond that great work 
and compare Let Dons Delight, Broad- 
cast Minds, The Mass in Slow Mo 
tion, Enthusiasm; each a notable liter 
ary achievement in an entirely distinct 
genre. No major writer in our history 
has ever shown such an extent of accom- 
plishment.” 

o 


The Heart of the Matter, Graham 
Greene’s controversial novel, is now be 
ing filmed in England. The director in 
charge of the production is George More 
O'Ferrall, the only Catholic director of 
feature films now working in the British 
film industry, according to the London 
Tablet. 


Charles Maurras, the French author, 
poet and journalist whose royalist news 
paper, Action Francaise, was for some 
time banned by the Vatican, died re 
cently at the age of 84. According to the 
London Catholic Herald, M. Maurras 
was reconciled to the Church shortly be- 
fore he died. A strong monarchist and 
opponent of the French republican form 
of government, Maurras gave his whole 
support to the Petain government in 
France during World War II because 
he believed it would be the equivalent 
of a monarchy. In 1945, despite the fact 
that he was anti-German and an ardent 
nationalist, he was found guilty of “col 
laboration” and sent to perpetual impris 
onment. Because of his health he was 
released from prison this past year. 
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Publishing in America 

During the Gilded Age 

Tas Was Pustisninc, by Donald 
Sheehan. University of Indiana Press. 
288 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


Subtitled “A chronicle of the book trade 
in the Gilded Age,” this highly readable 
book by a history professor who knows 
the publishing profession at first hand, 
gives a detailed account of book produc- 
tion in the United States during the pe- 
riod from the end of the Civil War to 
the beginning of World War I. It was 
during these five decades that American 
publishing became one of the country’s 
greatest business enterprises; but it is 
partly the purpose of Mr. Sheehan's 
hook to keep before his readers the fact 
that publishing has always been more 
than a business, if less than a profes- 
sion—one of its great men tried to steer 
a middle course by calling it a career. 


There are extant many books and 
countless periodical articles on publish- 
ing in the United States—to all of these 
Mr. Sheehan has had recourse, but his 
book owes its element of originality to 
being based very largely upon the cor- 
respondence files of four major Amer- 
ican publishing houses— Henry Holt, 
Harper, Scribner’s, and Dodd Mead. 
That publishing was always thought of 
by its great men as more than a busi- 
ness, we learn from the letters of the 
founders of these houses, insistent al- 
ways upon the responsibilities of the 
publisher toward his authors, toward 
the public, and toward that indefinable 
phenomenon to which publishing has 
% largely contributed—the culture of 
America. 


Among the subjects to which atten- 
tion is particularly given are these: the 
peculiar nature of the author-publisher 
telationship; the creative possibilities of 
publishing; the problems of freedom of 
speech and thought, and the concom- 
itant one (for the publisher) of censor- 
ship or regulation; the coming into exist- 
ence of publishers’ advertising on a large 
scale (it was once thought undignified); 
and the problems of competition and of 
telations between publishers. Nowadays, 
when the problem of censorship is again 
acute, and demands are being made for 
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the abolition of all and any restrictions 
upon what may be published, or what 
ought to be bought for the library, there 
is particularly interesting reading in the 
chapter on “Private Publishing and Free 
Speech.” Also interesting is that headed 
“The Creativeness of Publishing,” with 
its sketch of the development by the 
publisher of editorial assistance and in- 
spiration for his writers—how important 
a part of publishing this has become we 
have learned lately in what has been 
written of the great Scribner editor, 


Maxwell Perkins. 


This book is a fine complement to 
such a work as Lehmann-Haupt’s The 
Book in America; to the general history 
of American publishing presented in 
that and similar works, is now added a 
careful investigation of one of the great 
periods therein. Mr. Sheehan has also 
written a valuable chapter in the social 
history of our country. The University 
of Indiana Press is to be congratulated 
on a fine piece of bookmaking. 


History and Exploration 

Of the American West 

Tue Course oF Empire, by Bernard 
DeVoto. Houghton Mifflin. 647 pp. 
$6.00. 
Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 


This work, the third in a series of nar- 
rative stories which Mr. DeVoto has un- 
dertaken in American history, covers 278 
years in its sweep. It is scarcely possible 
to review the book adequately in a brief 
space. The amount of work the author 
has expended upon it staggers belief. 
His research about the white man is 
matched only by his still greater knowl- 
edge of Indian lore. In surveying Amer- 
ican history he has kept with remark- 
able fidelity to his belief that the Indians 
represent a more important factor in 
the story than is often believed. He has 
striven hard to give the geographical 
qualities their due importance and he 
has so set the tone of his narrative that 
one is kept carefully and constantly 
aware of how men were conditioned, or 
aided, or stopped by the geographical 
circumstances, and how their informa- 
tion or their ignorance of the lands they 
entered aided or hindered them. 


Here is an extremely interesting ap- 
proach to the history of America as a 
whole, and particularly the American 
West. And it is written in the lively and 
engaging manner that has made the 
writer's previous books always attractive 
and always stimulating. 


Beginning with the Spaniards and 
Cortez, the story takes the reader on a 
rapid summary of history and explora- 
tion that ends with Lewis and Clark on 
the Pacific coast, and the questions of 
the northwest exploration fully opened 
and in part largely solved. 


This book is a pleasure to read, and a 
pleasure to recommend. 


Emergence of Grant 

As Civil War Leader 

Lincotn Finps A GENERAL, Vol. III: 
Grant's First Year in the West, by 
Kenneth P. Williams. Macmillan. 585 
pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


Interesting histories of wars and of bat- 
tles are many, but a Julius Caesar or a 
Hilaire Belloc are among the few who 
have written interestingly of a cam- 


paign. Of Mr. Williams it can be said 


he has written with competence. 


This is not to say he has not attempt- 
ed to entertain his readers, and on occa- 
sion successfully. He is also accurate, 
makes no statements without authority, 
and must be given credit for removing 
many misconceptions about General 
Grant, the hero of this volume. The 
myth of the broken man eking out a 
bare subsistence as a subordinate clerk 
in a relative’s general store must now be 
classed with folklore. The tale, too, of 
the drunkenness of one of history’s clear- 
est-headed men is shown as the inven- 
tion of malignant rumor-mongers. 


Belmont was “an hour heavy with 
destiny for the United States. Grant 
faced a quick decision. The decision 
would show the kind of general he was; 
and on that would depend the future of 
the nation.” The reader who contrives 
to focus attention on Mr. Williams’ 
pages will realize what Grant’s character 
meant to his country. Of this factor, 
Grant’s character, Mr. Williams never 
loses sight in his appraisement of the 
war in the West, although his readers 
must often be content to see it from afar. 


This poorness of vision is due to a 
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weakness almost ever-present in sound 
campaign history, a multitude of unin 
troduced characters. Subordinate gener 
als, officers who lead a charge or bring 
an important despatch, even a private or 
two, suddenly appear out of nowhere or 
from a passing reference a dozen or a 
hundred pages back, to disappear again 
into the great forgotten, or perhaps to 
make another brief appearance. Further- 
more, Mr. Williams clutters his pages, 
not only with the military irrelevant, but 
with civilian politicians whom he recalls 
from their embalmment in works of ref. 
erence to a brief moment of confusing 
life. 

However, despite these handicaps, Mr. 
Williams has managed to give us a meri- 
torious book, one that is scholarly and 
authoritative, and at times even unped- 
estrian. 


A City and People of 
18th Century England 
Dr. Jounson’s Licurretp, by Mary Al- 

den Hopkins. Hastings House. 256 

pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Francis E. Moran 
The small cathedral city of Lichfield, of 
ancient and ecclesiastical origin and his- 
tory, managed to produce or attract to 
itself in the eighteenth century a sur- 
prising number of colorful and talented 
characters and, in Johnson and Garrick, 
two men of genius. It is about these fig- 
ures that Miss Hopkins weaves her nar- 
rative. 

Though we have here some account 
of Johnson’s parentage, education, ac- 
quaintance and marriage, it is not John- 
son at his most vivid. For that we must 
go to London and Boswell. But hardly 
less colorful than Johnson was burly 
Doctor Darwin, with his stuttering wit 
and many activities. An enlightened 
physician, he was also inventor, founder 
of the important Lunar Society for the 
exchange of scientific knowledge, and 
poet, whose versified story of the love of 
plant life exhibits some of the most ele- 
gant “poetic diction” of pre-Words- 
worthian times. 

Through Darwin, Richard Edgeworth 
was introduced to Lichfield society and 
he in turn brought that uncompromis- 
ing disciple of Rousseau, Thomas Day, 
whose austere ideals of wifely conduct, 
combined with his personal slovenliness, 
earned him five successive repulses from 
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the ladies to whom he proposed. He was 
frustrated, Miss Hopkins observes, “by 
an impediment which he thought was 
intelligence.” 

And then there were the ladies, 
Pamela’s daughters, delicate in senti- 
ment and constitution, eager for mar- 
riage but rarely surviving it long. Such 
were Sally Seward and Honora Sneyd, 
the latter wooed in turn by Major John 
Andre, Thomas Day, and successfully 
by Richard Edgeworth. 

But the leading lady on the narrow 
stage of this ingrown society was Anna 
Seward. Beautiful, “overpowering and 
fascinating,” she figured as accessory or 
principal in most activities in the Close, 
and these she duly recorded in verse or 
correspondence. In and out of love sev- 
eral times, she finally settled down into 
a hopeless love affair with the married 
John Saville, Vicar Choral of the Cathe- 
dral, a relationship which apparently 
satished the needs of her romantic tem 
perament. 

Though it is evident that Miss Hop- 
kins’ knowledge of the period is fairly 
extensive and detailed, that knowledge 
is not allowed to become obtrusive, since 
the book is designed for the general 
reader. Skilfully utilizing biographies, 
histories, memoirs and correspondence, 
she manages with light, deft strokes to 
revivify scene and situation, in which 
move characters now largely faded or 
forgotten. The social life of the Close is 
handled in a pleasantly gossipy fashion, 
with just the slightest suggestion of de- 
tached irony. And for the benefit of 
readers who may be inspired to find out 
more about these fascinating figures, 
there is appended a list of sources, most 
of them easily accessible. 


Writings About Russia 

By Engels and Marx 

Tue Russtan Menace to Europe, by 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. 
Edited by Paul Blackstock and Bert 
Hoselitz. Free Press. 288 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Ferdinand A. Hermens 


’ Paul W. Blackstock and Bert F. Hoselitz 


have collected the speeches, letters and 
news dispatches in which Marx and En- 
gels discussed the foreign policy of Czar- 
ist Russia. The two founders of “scien- 
tific socialism” were repelled by the part 
which the Czar’s armies played in sup- 
pressing the revolution of 1848. They 
were not satisfied, to be sure, with “bour- 


geois democracy,” but considered its yie. 
tory, wherever attainable, an important 
step forward. They were all the more 
concerned lest the growing power of 
the Russian Empire bury much of Ey. 
rope under its advances, and impose its 
will upon the rest. Thus, in Writings 
spread over a generation, they attempted 
to warn the world of “The Russian Men. 
ace.” 

The editors of the present volume 
have the same purpose in mind. In their 
introduction they point to the numeroys 
parallels between Czarist and Bolshevis 
foreign policy, similarities which, they 
feel, extend to aims as well as to meth- 
ods. Does, however, similarity mean 
identity? The editors do not ask them- 
selves this question. They take it for 
granted that Czarist autocracy and Bol- 
shevist tyranny are the same phenom: 
enon. Toward the close of the Napole. 
onic tyranny, however, Benjamin Con: 
stant, in his brilliant little book Con- 
quest and Usurption, drew attention to 
the difference between what he termed 
despotism and tyranny. The former, 
using the instrumentalities of a tradi- 
tional army and police, endeavored to 
silence opposition; the latter developed 
a diabolic dynamism of its own. As a te 
sult men not only could not say what 
they did not believe, but they were 
forced to express opinions they did not 
have. To take but one example (extreme 
but characteristic), did the victims of 
Czarist persecution ever make abject 
confessions of guilt, and thank a court 
ordered to “purge” them for imposing 
the death penalty upon them? 


This book should, nonetheless, be re 
quired reading for the members of the 
American delegation to the United Ne 
tions; it contains good debating points 
for those who have to contend with 
Vishinski and associates. For the same 
reason, those concerned with the prope 
ganda efforts (often so ineffective!) of 
the free world could select a few argu 
ments from this volume to enliven a dull 
day. It would, however, be a pity if we 
should repeat our mistake of a few years 
ago of becoming the victims of our own 
propaganda. During the Second World 
War we allowed ourselves to be per 
suaded that our enemy was Germany, 
rather than Nazi tyranny. As a result, 
we permitted the Bolshevist tyranny t0 
become strong enough to take ovet 
where the Nazi tyranny had left off. If, 
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this time, we proceed on the assumption 
that we are dealing with a “Russian 
menace” (rather than with the Russian 
brand of what we had to face before) 
we shall run the risk of once again re- 
moving tyranny in one place only to 
have it wax fat in another. 





A word about the publishers of this 
hook. The Free Press, of Glencoe, Illi- 
nois, was established in order to make 
possible, on the basis of a sharp reduc- 
tion in overhead expenses, the publica- 
tion of books which our large commer- 
cial publishers would reject out of hand. 
The venture has met with a measure of 
success, and is deserving of a great deal 
more. 


Artists Lend Aid 
To Social Historian 
ILLUSTRATED ENGLIsH SociaAL History: 

Vol. IV, The Nineteenth Century, by 

G. M. Trevelyan. Longmans, Green. 

185 pp. $5.50. 

Reviewed by Edward Gargan 
In 1942 George Macaulay Trevelyan 
published his English Social History, a 
single volume account of English social 
history from the fourteenth through the 
nineteenth century. The History offered 
no spectacular interpretation of the cen- 
turies under survey. It did offer a mas- 
terful presentation of living history by 
an historian whose talents had been at 
work for half a century. In place of the 
insight of genius, Trevelyan displayed 
the economy of line, the maturity of 
judgment and the insight begotten of 
experience by which the great craftsman 
earns his place alongside the rare genius. 
The result is the history of Everyman, 
told with sympathy and understanding, 
and attracting great and sustaining in- 
terest. The commanding force of Trev- 
elyan’s narrative is in part due to his 
knowledge of and delight in the litera- 
ture and graphic arts of the centuries 
and generations he was examining. It 
was, therefore, a particularly happy de- 
cision to complement the original Eng- 
lish Social History with.an illustrated 
edition. 

The fourth volume, under review, 
covering the nineteenth century is an 
excellent example of the fine taste of 
the illustrations editor, Ruth C. Wright. 
Here, in a rich selection of aquatints, 
lithographs, woodcuts, engravings and 
photographs, Trevelyan’s own realistic 
imagination is perfectly supported. To 
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see these plates is to come to know the 
laborer in factory and mine, in field and 
city streets, to see the countryman imitat- 
ing his London cousins and to see the 
Londoners imitating one another. 


A special contribution of the Mlus- 
trated Social History is the commentary 
on the plates given by Mrs. Wright. Not 
only has she spiritedly imitated Trev- 
elyan in linking the illustrations with 
the literature, and especially the novels, 
of the period, bat, in her biographical 
notes on the artists, she has made a dis- 
tinct addition to our knowledge of the 
time. Americans have, for some reason, 
been most commonly attracted to the 
social commentary of artists such as 
Delacroix and Daumier. Here is a 
chance to know their English contem- 
poraries, men who were, perhaps, lesser 
artists but often their equals if not their 
supertors as social illustrators. The intro- 
duction to men like James Géillray, 
Thomas Rowlandson, George du Mau- 
rier and Richard Doyle is an experience 
as pleasurable as it is instructive. 

The Illustrated English Social His- 
tory, given the intrinsic range and lim- 
itations of this historical genre, is social 
history at its best. 


Search for a Key 
To the Renaissance 
Tue Wor.p oF Humanism, 1453-1517, 
by Myron P. Gilmore. Harper. 326 
pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 
Was the Renaissance the flowering of 
medieval humanism, or was it the nega- 
tion, or at least the rejection, of medieval 
values for the frankly pagan standards 
of the ancient classical world? Or, again, 
was it a compromise between these phil- 
osophies of life? Was it a revolution, an 
evolution, or both? Or is conflict the key 
which explains the interplay of the dis- 
parate characteristics of the age? 





Too often, as Professor Gilmore notes 
in the preface to The World of Human- 
ism, has the Renaissance “been subjected 
to the search for a single common de- 
nominator, the unique and fundamental 
change whose efforts could be perceived 
in every department of human activity.” 
Such easy formulas, he thinks, are over- 
simplifications of the problems of an ex- 
ceedingly complex period, and far from 
stimulating thought, become rather sub- 
stitutes for it. 

Yet, plan there must be in any orderly 
survey of an historical period. So instead 
of looking for a common denominator, 
the author proposes to emphasize the 
significant changes which took place in 
western Europe between 1453 and 1517. 
One such change in the mental outlook 
of two representative humanists fur- 
nishes a framework, so to speak, within 
which the action of the book takes 
place. 

Writing to a friend in Rome in 1454, 
Aeneas Sylvius, one of the best informed 
men of his time, took a most pessimistic 
view of the future of western civiliza- 
tion; some sixty odd years later Erasmus 
looked forward to a golden age. Each 
had reflected the prevailing climate of 
opinion of his own generation. What 
had produced the change? It was an 
age of conflict—political, intellectual, so- 
cial, religious. Professor Gilmore pro- 
poses to investigate these tensions, to 
assess their significance as parts of a 
whole as well as variations in the over- 
all patterns of Christian civilization. 
The intellectual world was divided into 
two camps: those who believed that 
traditional Christianity could be recon- 
ciled with classical antiquity, and those 
who held that a modus vivendi would 
eventually undermine belief in the old 
faith and concomitantly corrupt Chris- 
tian society. The rise of nationalism, 
capitalism and science raises interesting 
questions regarding the origin and evo- 
lution of national institutions, the rise 
of the middle class and its contribution 
to a capitalist economy, and the col- 
laboration “of a learned and a practical 
tradition” in the development of mod- 
ern science. 


The beginnings of specialization are 
exemplified in the contributions of 
Machiavelli to political theory and prac- 
tice, of Albrecht Durer and Leonardo 
da Vinci to a theory of arts, and of 
Erasmus to classical scholarship. Nor 
was this tendency to specialization 
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thought to be inconsistent with the hu- 
manist conviction of the unity and har- 
mony of all knowledge. It was this con- 
viction, says Professor Gilmore, that 
made the optimists so sure of the “crea- 
tive possibilities of the future.” The 
modern theory of progress had not yet 
been formulated, but the Renaissance 
world was seeking “a new kind of order, 
an order based upon the reconciliation 
of opposites, in the creative energy of 
conflict accepted and harmonized.” 

One may or may not agree with the 
author that this is the key to understand- 
ing the “world of humanism,” but every 
serious reader will concede that it is a 
provocative approach, even though it 
raises more questions than it answers. 

The critical, up-to-date bibliography 
contained in the book will be welcome 
to would-be specialists and to hard- 
pressed teachers. 


Struggles and Conflicts 
Between Church and State 
Tue Two Sovereicnties, by Joseph 
Lecler, S.J. Philosophical Library. 186 
pp. $3.75. 
Review by Sister M. Ambrose, B.V.M. 


The injunction of Chri.c to render to 
Caesar what is Caesar’s and to God what 
is God’s apparently recognizes Church 
and State as two distinct, autonomous 
authorities in society. The existence of 
this dualism was accepted fact from the 
earliest centuries of Christianity; subse- 
quent history verifies that fact in the 
record of struggle and conflict between 
the two jurisdictions. 

Within the compass of 186 pages, Jo- 
seph Lecler, S.J., presents in what he 
terms a “modest essay” one aspect only 
of the Catholic thesis bearing upon 
Church and State relationships, namely, 
the Church’s attitude toward the claims 
of State sovereignty. The “essay” is di- 
vided into two parts: (1) the doctrinal 
basis of the claims of the Church and 
(2) the historical testings of these foun- 
dational principles. 

When Pope Gelasius in a fourth cen- 
tury letter to the Eastern emperor af- 
firmed and defined the ideal relationship 
of the Sacerdotium and the Regnum he 
attested to a harmonious functioning of 
each supreme in its own sphere, yet in- 
trinsically he declared the superiority of 
spiritual power over temporal jurisdic- 
tion in matters common to both. The 
religious history of 1900 years, declares 
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FROM BEHIND 
THE BOOKS 








by CatnarinE GALLAGHER 


EASTERN CHURCHES 

Mr. R.M.D., of Houston, Texas, asks 
for a book that contains information 
about the Catholic, as well as the Dis- 
sident, Churches of the East. 


The two volume edition of Christian 
Churches of the East, by Donald Att- 
water, is the most recent study on the 
subject of which we know. Volume One, 
entitled Churches in Communion with 
Rome (4.00), is an explanation of the 
history, liturgy, rites and other charac- 
teristics of these Eastern Churches. Vol- 
ume Two, entitled Churches Not in 
Communion with Rome ($4.00), is a 
revised and up-to-date edition of hfs pre- 
vious work on this subject. 


CHESTERTON 

“I am interested in a list of the books 
by Gilbert K. Chesterton now in print,” 
writes Mr. E.R.Y., of Buffalo, New 
York. 


The following titles are available in 
this country: Browning (90c), Cath- 
olic Church and Conversion ($1.75), 
Charles Dickens ($3.00), Chaucer 
($3.75), Collected Poems ($3.50), Col- 
ored Lands ($2.00), Common Man 


($3.00), Everlasting Man ($3.50), Fg 
ther Brown Omnibus ($3.50), George 
Bernard Shaw ($2.50), Hereties 
($2.50), Man Who Was Chesterton— 
an anthology ($4.00), Man Who Wa 
Thursday ($2.75), Napoleon of Not 
ting Hill ($2.50), Orthodoxy ($2.75), 
Queen of Seven Swords ($1.00), S, 
Francis of Assisi ($2.25), St. Thomas 
Aquinas ($2.75), The Thing: Why ] 
am a Catholic ($2.75), Victorian Age in 
Literature ($2.00). 


SANTAYANA 

Mrs. R. LeH., of Charleston, S.C, 
asks if the late George Santayana was q 
“fallen away” Catholic. 


Baptism is the only Sacrament San- 
tayana received in the Catholic Church, 
He never received a Catholic education, 
nor was he raised as a Catholic. His 
parents, both of whom were anti-clerical, 
were Catholics, and had him baptized, 
only because of social custom in Spain 
where he was born. For further informa- 
tion about him, see the article “San- 
tayana in Rome,” by Father Richard 
Butler, O.P., in the March, 1952, issue 
of Books on Trial. 


The library of St. Mary’s Villa Acad- 
emy, Table Rock, Sloatsburg, New 
York, needs a copy of the April, 1945, 
issue of Books on Trial, Volume III, No. 
8, to complete its set. 





Father Lecler, has been one long record 
of struggle, conflict, concordat, or sepa- 
ration of the two powers. Finally in the 
adjustment to the exegencies of the cen- 
turies, the Church in modern times is 
guided by three well-defined principles 
enunciated by Leo XIII and endorsed 
by subsequent pontiffs in their dealings 
with secular nations: (1) a well-defined 
distinction rests between the two sov- 
ereignties, (2) the necessity of their be- 
ing in habitual agreement is imperative, 
and (3) the dependence of the State on 
the Church in mixed questions is essen- 
tial. Upon these principles, papal di- 
plomacy stands, today, in any Church- 
State issue. 


In the second section of the book, 
Father Lecler traces the impact of vari- 
ous and chameleon-form challenges, 
made by temporal authority on spiritual 
sovereignty, each of which attempted to 
reduce the Church to a government de- 


partment. Caesaro-papism, clericalism, 
the so-called Liberal State and the Abso- 
lute State are handled by the author in 
turn and in sequence. Optimistically, 
Father Lecler notes that the ability of 
the Church to adjust the basic prin 
ciples of her sovereignty to circum 
stances as they arise holds promise for 
the solution of contemporary problems. 


Simple statements of fact, objective 
penetrating analyses of historical situa 
tions, fairness in pointing up aggressions 
on either side, clarity in explanation, and 
a scholarship which is careful, accurate 
and broad—these are some of the assets 
of Father Lecler’s “modest essay.” 

The Two Sovereignties is an excellent 
summary of the position of the Catholic 
Church in her mission of spiritualizing 
and sanctifying mankind, one which ur 
reservedly admits the full sovereignty in 
its own field of her temporal partner, the 
State. 
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Message of St. Thomas 

For General Reader 

My Way oF Lire, by Walter Farrell, 
O.P., and Rev. Martin J. Healy. Con- 
fraternity of the Precious Blood. 630 
pp. $1.35. 
Reviewed by Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


This splendid little book is a welcome 
addition to the wealth of writing about 
the Summa Theologica of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. As Father Frey, who is respon- 
sible for publishing the work, says in 
his foreword to the book: “The volume, 
here presented, is in full accord with 
the purpose of St. Thomas. It brings his 
message from the halls of learning into 
the market place and the home.” 


To tell you what the book is, we 
might say that it is a condensation of 
Father Farrell’s justly famed Companion 
to the Summa. The same smooth treat- 
ment of the highlights of the Summa 
itself, the same apt choice of examples 
distinguish both My Way of Life and 


the Companion to the Summa. 


Father Walter Farrell did only Part I 
of this book before he went on to a bet- 
ter life. Father Healy has taken over 
the work and the spirit that moved it, 
and we must pay tribute to the happy 
identity of styles that Father Healy has 
achieved. 


This book is good reading for any- 
body, but you must not think that it 
takes the place of the Summa, or, for 
that matter, of the Companion to the 
Summa. It is too highly condensed to 
take the place of anything. Its very brev- 
ity, however, is its beauty. If ever you 
have wanted to be free of the distracting 
multitude of things that is in the Sum- 
ma, and if ever you have wanted to pace 
in the gigantic strides of St. Thomas as 
he covered God and his creatures, Man, 
the image of God, and finally the God- 
Man, then you will find that lift to 
freedom and that exaltation to the peaks 
of thought in this book. This book looks 
like a better meditation book than per- 
haps the authors intended it to be! 


A great deal of care has been taken 
to put outlines before every part and 
every chapter, and the index is superior 
to what you may find in books that pre- 
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tend to far greater scholarship. The book 
is well printed, and there is a pleasant 
touch of color on every page. All these 
mechanical perfections are in Father 
Stedman’s tradition that Father Frey has 
so well continued. 


Father Frey recommends this book to 
everybody; so do. I. 


Spiritual and Physical 
Hitch-Hiker to Rome 


Gop’s Wayrarer, by Irina Gorainoff. 
Coward-McCann. 182 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 


One of the most interesting aspects of 
recent literature that concerns itself with 
the subject of conversion to Catholic- 
ism has been the varying degree of the 
convert’s personal accommodation to a 
newly-found spritual habitat. On the 
one hand are those whose adjustments 
have been wholly equable, necessitating 
little or no outward change in a given 
way of life. On the other hand are those 
for whom revelation has translated itself 
into terms of revolution, involving a 
compulsion, often only dimly compre- 
hended by the convert himself, to break 
completely with the past. 

To Russian-born Irina Gorainoff, con- 


: 





In a Carthusian Monastery, illus- 
tration from “The White Paradise” 


version brought with it the tortured 
sense of an unfulfilled mission and the 
realization that her faith was yet “a very 
human cocktail, with only a slight ad- 
mixture of divine bitters.” The quest for 
an inner truth regarding God’s Will led 
her from a prominent position as social 
worker for the French government to 
the humble parish house of a country 
cure where she labored as housekeeper 
and cook (a task for which she was sin- 
gularly ill-equipped) and finally to the 
Franciscan-like journey which is the 


subject of her book. 


Much as a medieval pilgrim, Mme. 
Gorainoff set out to walk to Rome, with 
nothing in her pocket save a rosary and 
an empty wallet. Her adventures en 
route, the urgency of problems involving 
food and shelter, the numerous encount- 
ers with the people who gave her “lifts,” 
the vivid panorama of the southern 
coastal route from France into Italy—all 
these are described with darting humor, 
insight and a beauty of expression that 
should beguile all classes of readers. 


The author arrived at Rome in time 
for the beatification of Pius X. She had 
a glimpse of her former life at the home 
of a relative on the fashionable Via Pin- 
ciana. She looked back upon the past 
but did not linger, preferring the haz- 
ards of pilgrimage to the fate ~ Lot's 
wife. “Having suffered,” she says, “and 
suffered over other people’s suffering, 
one does not find one’s joys on the same 
shelves where they used to be.” 


At once a joyous affirmation of faith 
and a testament of unbounded conf- 
dence in Divine Providence, God's 
Wayfarer should stir the most lethargic 
reader to a new awareness of a spiritual 
heritage too often taken for granted. — 


Carthusian Life 

Tue Wuire Paraptse, by Peter van der 
Meer de Walcheren. David McKay. 
91 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Donald Benedict 


The establishment of the first Charter- 
house in the New World, at Whiting- 
ham, Vermont, has brought an awaken- 
ing of American interest in the Carthu- 
sian life, with its combination of clois- 
tered and eremitical existence. Some 
years ago, Peter de Walcheren, a Dutch 
convert, spent a Christmas season at La 
Valsainte, a Charterhouse in the Swiss 
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Alps. This little book is his account of 
his stay, with a graphic description of 
the hour-by-hour life of the monks who 
live for and with God alone, within a 
framework of monastic life intended to 
preserve, as no other external form of 
existence can, that aloneness of the soul 
with God. 

There is given a brief sketch of the 
life of St. Bruno and of the circum- 
stances that led, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, to his founding of this Order, 
whose proud boast is that it has never 
been reformed because no deformation 
has ever occurred. Then follows the de- 
scription of the Carthusian life—the soli- 
tary existence, save for the daily con- 
ventual Mass, certain parts of the Office 
sung in common, festive meals in com 
mon on a few days of the year, and the 
weekly long walk, during which the 
monks enjoy recreational conversation 
together; the Carthusian Mass is de- 
scribed in some detail—and only one 
who has assisted at the Holy Sacrifice 
offered in this ancient, starkly simplified 
rite, knows how dramatic a thing it is; 
and the monk is followed, step by step, 
through his daily horarium. 

There are several very fine photo- 
graphs of La Valsainte, and detailed pic- 
tures of the monastic hermitages. 


Anthology 
Catuo.tic Dicest Reaper, selected by 
the editors of the Catholic Digest. 

Doubleday. 500 pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 
This volume might be considered a re 
ligion-digest drawn from the Catholic 
Digest of the past fifteen years. From the 
writing of numerous well-known au- 
thors the editors of that magazine have 
assembled an indirect explanation of 
Catholic truth on both the dogmatic and 
practical planes. 

In orderly array, this Reader presents 
the source of religion, religion in prac- 
tice, religion in the individual. 

Many of the great—and several of the 
lesser—lights in the literary world and 
in the field of religion contribute the 
chapters which demonstrate the vitality 
of Christ's one Church in our fearful 
world: Francois Mauriac, E. C. Messen- 
ger, Ronald Knox, Gerald Ellard, Clare 
Booth Luce, G. K. Chesterton, Fulton J. 
Sheen, Leo J. Trese, Evelyn Waugh 
Hilaire Belloc, Peter Guilday, Franz 
Werfel among them. Graham Greene is 
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here too; his thoughts on the Assump- 
tion of Our Lady are “a thing of beau- 
ty.” 

Every anthology is ripe for dissection 
either as to the authors included or to 
the works selected. Without question, 
the Catholic Digest Reader has brought 
together a satisfactory sampling of writ- 
ings of undiminishing worth both to 
Catholics and to those desirous of under- 
standing something of the indestructible 
Church. 

The book is prefaced with an intro- 
duction by Father James Keller, M.M., 
founder of the Christophers. A complex 
index—or at least an alphabetical list of 
the authors quoted—would have en- 
hanced the usefulness of this collection. 


Differences Between 
Catholics and Others 
Tue Catruoric Way, by Theodore May- 

nard. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 302 

pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sister M. Teresa Roades, 

SALE. 

The Catholic Way has for its purpose 
an explanation of the differences exist- 
ing between non-Catholic and Catholic 
in thought, belief and customs—an am- 
bitious undertaking which it might seem 
impossible to accomplish, the field is so 
great. Nevertheless, Mr. Maynard has 
unerringly chosen the most important 
points and explains them with aston- 
ishing completeness, and with a charm 
that makes the reading a genuine pleas- 
ure. 

No one not a convert himself could 
understand the difficulties that beset the 
non-Catholic trying to learn about the 
Church. Theodore’s father and mother 
were missionaries in India, deeply reli- 
gious, sacrificing themselves and even 
their children to do God’s work. One of 
these sacrifices was sending their son to 
England to live with his aunts while at- 
tending school. The very strictness of 
his home surroundings made Theodore 
want “to see what was on the other side 
of the fence.” He looked, he saw the 
logic and the beauty of the Catholic 
Church, and he entered it. It is remark- 
able that the only priests with whom he 
had had any contacts.up to the time of 
his decision “were the fictitious priests of 
anti-Catholic novels.” 

Perhaps it was his personal struggle 
that prepared Mr. Maynard to give his 
outstanding comparison of points of 


view and of doctrine. Although only one 
chapter is entitled “Like and Unlike.” 
that could have been the name of the 
entire book. This chapter is so excellen, 
a discussion that one would like to see 
it printed in pamphlet form to reach 
greater number of people than will eye 
take time to read a book. 

Other high lights are the unusually 
fine table of contents; the chapters ep. 
titled “What Is This Strange Thing?’ 
“Marriage,” “The Catholic Family,” 
“Catholics in Politics,” “Catholic §p 
cieties,” “Spiritual Freedom,” “Intellec. 
tual Freedom” and the over-all clear, con- 
vincing logic and warm kindliness. 

This reviewer was disappointed in 
“Happiness on Earth” and “Hope of 
Heaven,” chapters which, although writ 
ten in the author’s graceful style, seem 
hurriedly done and incomplete. 

Taken all in all, the book is one that 
a Catholic home might well have on 
hand to lend to non-Catholic friends, It 
can do a world of good. 


Re-Examination of Meaning 
And Nature of Theology 
Tae Wispom oF Farrn, by Msgr 
Charles Journet. Translated by R. F. 
Smith, S.J. Newman. 225 pp. $4.25. 
Review by Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 
This work by a distinguished French 
theologian is but one example of that 
extraordinary activity of the French the 
ological renaissance. One of its special 
interests is the re-examination of the 
meaning and nature of theology in the 
light of St. Thomas’ teaching in the first 
question of the Summa Theologiae, the 
prologue to the Commentary on the 
Book of Sentences, and the commentary 
on the De Trinitate of Boethius. Richly 
rewarding is the study of theology as 
Science and Wisdom, and the return to 
the fruitful unity of theology, much 
marred by modern over-departmentaliza- 
tion. Paradoxically, this return to the old 
has yielded much that is new; stress of 
the speculative has enriched the prac 
tical. We hope that this translation, ad 
mirably done by Father Smith, is the 
forerunner of many others in this same 
field. Though the number of readers 
may be small, the influence on our the 
ological thinking should be profound. 
Two parts of the present work seem 
to this reviewer specially significant, the 
discussion of speculative theology, which 
the author prefers to call (and it seems, 
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correctly) doctrinal theology, and the 
discussion of historical theology. It is in 
this latter that the author makes his most 
significant contribution to the sacred sci- 
ence. But the two, of course, are not 
diverse theologies and are only materially 
distinct. “Reason enlightened by faith 
can apply itself to discover not only the 
internal ordering of what has been re- 
vealed (scholastic, speculative, doctrinal 
theology) but also the successive order 
to be found in its dispensation and un- 
folding in time (positive, genetic, his- 
torical theology)” Cp. 89). The author 
aims at far more than a theological de- 
velopment of doctrine, though this is an 
esential part in his historical theology. 
It seeks to explore “the entire extent of 
the universe of time in so far as this is 
knowable under the light of revelation” 
(p. 101). “By remaining docile to the 
teaching of Divine Wisdom, it applies 
itself to the discovery of the succession 
according to which the history of sal- 
vation has been conducted” (p. 101). 





The author not only finds traces of 
this theology in St. Thomas, but also 
offers some “themes of historical the- 
ology.” Some of these are very illuminat- 
ing, e.g., the fall of angels and the fall 
of man: the fall of angels would never 
have been “permitted except for the bet- 
terment and elevation of man”; and the 
fall of man “has been clearly revealed 
to mankind only in the mystery of the 
Redemption through Christ.” “The per- 
mission of the fall of the angels in view 
of the creation of man; then the permis- 
sion of the fall of man in view of the 
Redemption by Christ; these are the two 
columns that support the entrance way 
which opens into our historical time” 
(p. 123). 


The sublime thought of the author 
teaches its heights of grandeur and orig- 
inality in number 15 of the seventh 
chapter of his work. He seeks a new 
writing of the City of God, not so much 
a rewriting of the City of God, but a 
writing of it as Augustine would write 
it were he alive today. With an optim- 
ism that many may not share, he writes: 
‘The growth of the scholastic synthesis 
and the extraordinary developments 
which have taken place in historical sci- 
ences at a time when the meaning of 
the entire life of humanity is in question 
would seem to announce the dawn of a 
second blooming of historical theology, 
one that can be characterized as an at- 
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tempt to insert the dimension or, if you 
prefer, the coordinate of time into the 
theology of Saint Thomas. In this there 
will be given one more proof that it is 
impossible to disjoin Saint Augustine 
and Saint Thomas; they are the flaming 
brands that light our way to the great- 
ness of theology.” Cp. 152) 


Less felicitous is number 3 of chapter 
seven. On page 131 lies the suggestion, 
only a suggestion indeed but one to cre- 
ate some serious doubt, that perhaps 
there were once beings who “without 
being men in the philosophical sense, 
and who, therefore, did not possess a 
spiritual and immortal soul, would, how- 
ever, pertain morphologically to the hu- 
man species?” But the problem he trys 
to explain admits of no easy solution. 

Deep in its insight, rich in its applica- 
tions, the book merits wide acceptance, 
careful study. 


The Last Words 

Of St. Therese 

Novisstma VerBA, The Last Conf- 
dences of St. Therese. Translated by 
the Carmelite Nuns of New York. 
Kenedy. 152 pp. $2.25. 


Review by Sister M. David Cameron, 
S.S.N.D. 


Writing of St. Therese in Saints for 
Now, Karl Stern has observed that her 
life shows a deliberate discarding of all 
impediments to simplicity. One thing 
alone she sought, and that dominates 
these last words of hers: love. 


As she spoke to her sister Pauline in 
brief confidences through those five long 
months of her dying, Therese Martin 
showed very plainly that her whole pre- 
occupation had been with the interests 
of God. At one point she remarked: 
“With what desire and with what con- 
solation I have repeated to myself from 
the commencement of my religious life 
these other words of St. John of the 
Cross: ‘It is of the highest importance 
that the soul exercise itself much in love, 
so that its course may be quickly fin- 
ished, and being but little delayed here 
below, it may quickly come to see God 
face to face.’” 

Her approach, then, was not negative 
but positive. It would be impossible, if 
not downright impertinent, to attempt 
to sum up in a few paragraphs this dis- 
tillate of wisdom, purchased by the suf- 
fering and joy of a lifetime. Anyone 
who has watched through the illness and 


death of a well loved friend will be 
touched by the frank humility and mar- 
velous fortitude of this 24-year-old Car- 
melite. She could say, for instance, that 
her life, though full of bitterness, had 
not been bitter, because she had made 
of that bitterness her joy, her gift to God. 


Not the least among the attractions of 
this little volume are the introductory 
notes that Mother Agnes of Jesus (Paul- 
ine) prefixes to her sister's words. She 
has transcribed the latter for us in purely 
chronological order. Anyone fortunate 
enough to possess Novissima Verba may 
derive much inspiration from rearrang- 
ing them topically. St. Therese will help. 
As she said so charmingly when Pauline 
asked her to look down from Heaven, 
:“No. I will come down!” 


Franciscan Tertiary 

Of Thirteenth Century 

THe ReveLATIONS OF MarGARET OF 
Cortona, by’ Ange-Maria Hiral, 
O.F.M. Translated by Raphael 
Brown. Franciscan Institute. 87 pp. 
$1.75. 
Reviewed by Sister Victoria, S.C. 


Sin is a concept that is not shrugged off 
so lightly since Hiroshima and Buchen- 
wald. Penance rates a polite hearing 
since Fatima. But repentance needs the 
implementation of example to stir a 
climate fogged for so long by pragmatic 
and humanitarian experiments in mor- 
als. This Monsignor Hiral, retired Vicar 
Apostolic of Suez, supplies in his brief, 
historical and curiously complete por- 
trait of the thirteenth century Francis- 
can Tertiary, Margaret of Cortona. Here 
is a penitent to rouse the apathetic and 
shock the complacent; a medieval men- 
tor whose observations on the corrup- 
tion of society and the forerunners of 
Anti-Christ can be duplicated almost 
verbatim in yesterday’s periodicals. Her 
life, told chiefly through the Revelations 
which were dictated by Margaret to her 
directors, is rounded out by the author 
who artfully matches the restrained 
classical prose of The Legend of Mar- 
garet with a smooth, swift-paced narra- 
tive. 

Margaret’s fall was the familiar story 
of the attractive peasant, the wealthy no- 
bleman and social barriers to marriage. 
The brutal murder of her partner nine 
years later effected a conversion as abso- 
lute and public as had been the scandal 
of her former life. Under the direction 
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of the Friars Minor, her austerities mul- 
tiplied, her poverty became sheer des- 
titution, her work for the poor and sick, 
incredibly heroic. Mystical graces of the 
highest order marked her twenty-three 
years of public reparation. 

Private revelations, even of canonized 


saints, require only human credence. 
Margaret’s Revelations, sobered some- 
what by the orthodox pen of Fra Giun- 
ta, give a sharp delineation of her nat- 
ural temperament which but emphasizes 
the extraordinary workings of grace in 
her ascetical and mystical life. 


ALpous HUXLEY: AN ESTIMATE 
(Continued from page 149) 


pages. Eyeless in Gaza (though it was 
taken more seriously in France than in 
English-speaking countries) is a good 
example of what I mean. 

There is a display of considerable sci- 
entific knowledge, much brilliant con- 
versation, epigramatic utterance and evi- 
dence of wide reading; there is a very 
great absence of feeling and, after all, it 
is the intensity of feeling which pro- 
duces great creative work—the feeling 
may not obtrude, but it is the cause of 
the finished work. 


In his later works—The Perennial 
Philosophy, Grey Eminence, The Devils 
of Loudun—there may be discerned a 
crystallization, a hardening of earlier 
views, so that if you have read one of 
these books you can predict accurately 
enough the point of view and to a cer- 
tain extent the treatment to be adopted 
in the next. Mr. Huxley seems pre- 
occupied with Catholicism; he endeav- 
ours to view it as a detached observer 
and fails because of an obtrusive, funda- 
mental Manicheism in him; time and 
again we are brought face to face with 
his view of the inherently evil nature of 
matter, and, as a consequence, of hu- 
manity as well. His latest book, The 
Devils of Loudun, the strange case of 
some Ursuline nuns in seventeenth cen- 
tury France, evinces this attitude to an 
increased degree and with it a hatred of 
self—his own and others—so that religion 
appears as the technique to be employed 
to be freed from self. It is for that rea- 
son that Mr. Huxley, though he fails to 
understand Father Surin, sympathizes 
with that enigmatic mystic to a degree 
that on the face of it seems surprising. 

Yet it is the Manicheism that accounts 
for a very great deal in The Devils of 
Loudun. The Incarnation, fundamental 
to Catholicism, remains Mr. Huxley’s 
stumbling block; that appeared clearly 
enough in Grey Eminence in his treat- 
ment of De Berulle and Benet of Can- 
field. So, too, the preoccupation with 
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sex and its manifestations of which there 
are more than enough in his latest book. 
The long drawn out account of Gran- 
dier’s seduction of Philippe Trincant is 
an illustration of this preoccupation as 
it is also of the disadvantages of writing 
history in the manner popularized by 
Lytton Strachey. Invention and padding 
are commonplace enough nowadays and 
on occasion legitimate; in Chapter I we 
are told that Grandier “rode slowly” into 
the town. Such details enliven the nar- 
rative. But when later on we read the 
ravings of the prioress it is important to 
know the authority for them; is their ul- 
timate source in the documents or in Mr. 
Huxley’s imagination? In a book deal- 
ing with spirituality, however strange, 
from the historical point of view we are 
entitled, as one reviewer put it, to know 
whose interior we are examining. Some- 
times one suspects that it is Mr. Hux- 
ley’s. 

Two points arise from this book. Here, 
as in Grey Eminence, there is much 
praise of the contemplative life. “The 
mystics,” we were told in that book, “are 
the channels through which a little 
knowledge of reality filters down into 
our human universe of ignorance and 
illusion. A totally unmystic world would 
be a world totally blind and insane.” 
Well and good. But here, as in the Per- 
ennial Philosophy, it may well be asked 
what, in Mr. Huxley’s intention, is the 
purpose of this insistence on contempla- 
tion. Finis primum in intentione, runs 
the tag, secondum in executione: we 
want to know where we are going be- 
fore we decide how to get there. And 
it is at this point that we seem to part 
company with Mr. Huxley. The con- 
templative life, from the Christian point 
of view, is a life directed Godward not 
for the sake of the reward, not for the 
transcendence of selfhood, but for the 
love of God—a love which seeks the ob- 
ject of its loving for his, not our, sake. 
So far as I can judge, Mr. Huxley seems 
to be seeking a technique of self-im- 


provement through contemplation an 
all his eclectic excursions into the litera. 
ture of mysticism and the by-ways of 


‘religious history appear to be tainted by 


this mistaken approach. 


The second point is this. There js, 
pervasive odor of what can only 
called corruption about this latest of hi 
works. I attribute it to the Manicheisn 
mentioned above. In delving about ip 
the sources used by Bremond and som 
others to give us a detailed account of 
the case of the Ursuline nuns of Loy. 
dun and what really lay behind it al 
Mr. Huxley has stirred up a stench of 
such pungency that it pervades the 
whole book. And not all of it may b 
attributed to the subject matter. Thé 
chief defect of the book is that it pr 
sents the Loudun affair in isolation from 
the rest of the religious scene of the 
time. There were bad patches, of course, 
and Loudun was not the worst, but there 
were good ones as well: there wer 
saints as well as sinners; both St. Vin- 
cent de Paul and St. Louise Marillac- 
to mention but two—were alive at the 
time. 


It is a little dificult to convey the to 
tal impression made by this book, to 
place it in relation to the other works 
It is a development—logical enough too- 
of what began to appear in Grey Em 
inence. But it is Eyeless in Gaza, I be 
lieve, that furnishes the clue. There Mr. 
Huxley depicts Antony Beavis seated at 
a book-laden table: Bayle’s Historical 
Dictionary, the Summa Contra Gentiles 
Cin translation), Byron’s Letters are 
stacked against St. Teresa’s Way of Per- 
fection and H. C. Lea’s History of Se 
cerdotal Celibacy. Bayle’s and Leas 
books are listed as source books in The 
Devils of Loudun: Lea’s work which is 
near-pornography and extremely up 
trustworthy—as Thurston proved—is 4 
strange choice for a serious historian t0 
offer as a source book, though its use, | 
believe, is significant. Nevertheless, it is 
this heterogeneous collection of books 
which reveals the combination of lear 
ing and what passes for it that goes to 
the making of The Devils of Loudun. 
Antony Beavis just down from Oxford, 
and at his most tiresome, could have 
written this book, but without the same 
involved preoccupation with a religion 
which Mr. Huxley does his best to view 
as a detached observer and, for the rer 
sons I have given, fails to do so. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 





Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





4Is MONTH'S COLUMN is a grab-bag 
Ti the better books left over from 
previous months and books that came to 
ys too late to be reviewed at their pub- 
lication. 

Fortunately, the first book grabbed is 
a fine one, powerful enough to start us 
hopefully. The physical appearance of 
giG TIGER AND CHRISTIAN, by Fritz 
Muhlenweg, is hefty—and heartening. 
Here are nearly 600 pages of leisurely 
reading, intended for readers ten to fif- 
teen. 

In this day of progressive education, 
picture magazines, and the twenty-one- 
inch screen, it is an idealist indeed who 
holds to his faith that there are children 
surviving it all who can appreciate this 
good book the way it should be appre- 
ciated. I hope Mr. Muhlenweg’s vision 
isn't shattered. 


Big Tiger and Christian produces 
every merit it seems at first glance to 
promise. It is a long, complicated story 
about the strange journeyings of two 
twelve-year-old boys during the 1922 
Chinese civil war. Big Tiger is Chinese; 
Christian is the son of an English physi- 
cian living in Peking. They set out one 
day to fly a kite, and are accidentally 
swept onto a troop train and into the 
midst of a martial encounter. 

The boys are shifted from one army 
tothe other, and find the second, in the 
person of its general, friendly, trusting 
and promising of great adventure. Be- 
cause of the fighting, the boys can re- 
tum to Peking only by a fantastic de- 
tour through the Gobi Desert. It is a 
3,000-mile journey, and it is absorbing 
every mile ‘of the way. 

The lads start out in an army truck, 
fom which they are shortly separated 
by the machinations of the book’s vil- 
lain, who emerges in the developing plot 
as tremendously villainous. It is his evil, 
in fact, which is the one staple in the 
ever-changing, remotely -related back- 
grounds and events. Finally his chief 
opponent enters the story—a magnificent 
Mongol chief whose family and treasure 
was destroyed by the villain years be- 
fore. The story tightens as the two come 
closer and closer to an actual encounter. 

Fritz Muhlenweg is a German ex- 
Plorer who has made three expeditions 
into Mongolia. His projection of the 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


Oriental mentality would be a fine thing 
to encounter anywhere. Its peculiar 
logic, civility, perception, humor and ex- 
pression are constants in this story, and 
are the largest components of the au- 
thor’s unique and rich style. The style 
is an excellence which would be dis- 
sected only by adults. Child readers will 
accept it whole and delightedly. Added 
to the splendid plot of Big Tiger and 
Christian, it makes a book for avid, hap- 
py reading. 

Vastly different, BUFFALO HARVEST, by 
Glen Rounds, is similar to Big Tiger and 
Christian in unusual all-around merit 
and in the fund of assimilated informa- 
tion behind the writing. 

Buffalo Harvest is an astonishingly 
interesting book—the story of the single 
great activity in the-lives of the Amer- 
ican Plains Indians. Buffalo migrated 
south in winter; in the spring they re- 
turned to the Plains “in great columns 
that might be twenty to thirty miles wide 
and a hundred miles long.” By fall the 





buffalo were fat from a summer's graz- 
ing, and the Indians prepared for their 
important harvest: killing buffalo for 
food, clothing, shelter and household 
equipment which the huge bodies pro- 
vided. The ways of harvest and of han- 
dling the crop make up the book’s con- 
tent. 


Only a writer who knows his material 
thoroughly could present it as effortlessly 
as Glen Rounds presents the large and 
small pictures of the activity-filled buf- 
falo harvest. The book is swift and en- 
grossing, and is finished off with mas- 
terly brevity whereby the high interest 
is sustained throughout. 

David Severn’s DREAM GOLD is what 
is known as a whale of an adventure 
yarn. It is built on nightmares, and could 


well produce same in children of a cer- 
tain temperament, the very temperament 
inclined to cherish things of this sort. 

Young Peter Mannings is hypnotically 
attracted to an unpleasant schoolmate, 
one Guy Trelawney. Actually against 
his wishes and intentions, Peter agrees 
to spend part of the Christmas vacation 
with Guy at his fortresslike home in 
Cornwall. The house, Chyradoon, is 
built on a small island immediately off 
the coast, and is connected with the 
mainland only by a stone causeway 
which is daily unusuable during periods 
of high tide. 

In the desolate unhappiness of Chyra- 
doon, Peter begins to share with Guy a 
magnificently eerie nightmare: together 
the boys dream the same dream of a 
tropical island and the adventurers who, 
three centuries past, sought buried treas- 
ure there, and fought wildly over it once 
found. Night after night, the boys are 
transported to the island and follow the 
unfolding sequence of the ancient ad- 
venture. The resolutions of the dual 
plots, past and present are gory but, 
the fantastic premises granted, logical 
enough. 

Dream Gold is a juvenile unto itself, 
but it has nuances of more advanced 
thrillers —The Moonstone, Wuthering 
Heights, Jane Eyre. It is written in a 
calm first-person, which trick emphasizes 
the stormy moodiness of the plot. The 
book is hokum, but neatly turned-out 
hokum. 


* Aaencosegasee calmer, but with a fan- 
tasti¢c touch of its own is uP A 
CROOKED RIVER, by May McNeer. 

One fine morning in 1876, the four 
Renfroe children, shepherded by their 
stern Aunt Mattie, board the miserably 
small Palmetto Queen for a trip down 
the narrow and crooked Oklawaha River 
in Florida to their parents’ new planta- 
tion. Just before departure of the steam- 
er, the Captain quarrels with the mate, 
and thus leaves behind the only person 
who really knows the peculiar river. Try- 
ing to travel by night, the Captain man- 
ages to land the Queen in an inland 
lake, a phenomenal sort of lake, much 
like a huge tub with a drain. The drain 
is a sink hole which, when plugged with 
debris, permits water to accumulate in 


the lake basin. The Queen churns the 
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debris out of the hole, and the lake dis- 
appears down the hole. 


The strangely marooned passengers 
are afraid that they are surrounded by 
quicksand, and none of the adults will 
volunteer to walk across the dry basin 
to land. But tomboy Pug Renfroe and 
her brother Randy determine to give it 
a try, and they steal away from their 
elders to do so. They reach the shore, 
encounter a hermit, tangle with some 
stagecoach robbers and ultimately see 
the Queen re-afloat. 


Up a Crooked River is a first class ad- 
venture story, and doesn’t try to be any- 
thing else. There really are disappearing 
lakes in Florida. And who is to say that 
a small river boat could not be trapped 
in one! The book is so well written that 
its incredibilities slip into the reader’s 
acceptance without his awareness. 

Now you may settle down for a mo- 
ment because a nice solid dog story 
comes next, LOsT poG jeRRY, by Tom 
Robinson. 


From his farm home in Massachusetts, 
Jerry, a huge Saint Bernard, is accident- 
ally shipped with a carload of calves to 
Kansas City. Lost Dog Jerry is the story 
of his slow, eventful wandering back, 
always instinctively eastward, to the 
farm and his boy master. 


Jerry has a personality as generous, 
appealing and warm as his oversize body. 
He is an individualist amongst run-of- 
the-mill dog heroes. And in Jerry is the 
book’s main appeal. The motif of the 
plot is understatement, nicely correlated 
with Jerry’s easy, ambling “not exactly 
brilliant” ways. 

If a child is looking for rapid adven- 
ture, this is not his book. It is rather for 
the informed dog fancier, one who 
knows not only the nature of the Saint 
Bernard, but the common characteristics 
of all dogdom. The successful fable-like 
style of Lost Dog Jerry reserves it for the 
experienced reader. 

Incidentally—quite incidentally to the 
real worth of the book—the child who 
has never had a dog, and is otherwise 
sheltered, might be shocked by the 
book’s few descriptive passages of new- 
born puppies at their nursing, although 
these passages are done with restraint 
and in the course of the story. 

Mr. Heff (“F”), of Janette Sebring 
Lowrey’s MR. HEFF AND MR. HO, is Mr. 
Floweryfeld, the naturalist, and Mr. Ho 
C“O”) is Mr. Organ Grinder, who is a 
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part-time engineer and a skillful baseball 
pitcher. 


Mr. Heft comes on a chance visit to 
the small town of Odd Corners, cur- 
rently at bitter feud with its neighbor- 
ing village of Even Green. Odd Corners 
suspicions that Even Green has kid- 
napped Mr. Organ Grinder’s monkey 
Jocko. All commerce between the two 
towns—and it has been constant and 
most pleasant—comes to a sullen halt. 
Mr. Heff resolves to find Jocko, and thus 
end the battle. He does, and that is the 
story. 

But that is not all of the book. There 
is an unusual approach to story-telling 
here, which, if it is not always success- 
ful, is at least always interesting. The 
characters are, one and all, fanciful; and 
there are no more than two who strain 
the fancy. Mr. Heff, who tells the story, 
is given to moralizing, and he inter- 
polates considerable material of interest 
to him but not to the story. These inter- 
polated portions are misty and vague, 
and give the book an air of pretension 
to specialness. But it gets down to seri- 
ous storytelling soon enough to prove 
that that air is merely temporary. 


Girls eight to twelve should find 
young Megan, heroine of SHAKEN DAYS, 
by Marion Garthwaite, a warm and real 
person; and should be able to under- 
stand with experienced sympathy her 
evolution from awkwardness into justi- 
fied self-confidence. 

Megan’s shaken days begin in April, 
1906, when her mother and father move 
their large family bag and baggage from 
San Leandro to their lonely grandmoth- 
er’s big, empty house in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Megan fears the move. And 
things go as badly for her as possible 
until the tragic night when “the whole 
world exploded.” The great earthquake 
of 1906 paralyzes Oakland and nearly 
obliterates the beautiful city of San 
Francisco. In the havoc, Megan finds 
herself. She tries bravely to be two peo- 
ple to her family—herself and her older 
sister, who is trapped in the burning 
city. Megan helps her mother serve food 
to the countless refugees from San Fran- 
cisco, and thus becomes of admiring in- 
terest to a group of young girls whom 
she had previously been too shy to ap- 
proach. 

A child who loves a story picks up a 
book like FAMILY GRANDSTAND, by Carol 
Ryrie Brink, and reads it through at one 


sitting. When he has finished, it seems 
to me, he is neither the better nor the 
worse for his reading experience. 

The three Ridgeway children, of 
Family Grandstand, live in a fine old 
house near a football stadium and are 
able to watch Saturday's games from 4 
window in the house’s fascinating tower, 
Their lives are closely associated with 
the large university where their father 
teaches. The current season’s football 
hero mows their lawn, and is their idol 
and friend. They have a hand in arrang- 
ing tutoring for him in chemistry so that 
he will pass the midterms. 

I can’t find much that is real about 
the Ridgeway children and their parents, 
and they are supposed to be real, not 
fancies. There is too much sugar and 
fluff in the book, but in fairness it must 
be said that it is well-plotted and well- 
written. 


I po Nor particularly like Mary Pop 
pins, whose latest appearance in a ca- 
reer of high popularity is in MARY Pop- 
PINS IN THE PARK (by P. L. Travers). 
Mary is a character with a created and 
classic air, but I cannot be persuaded 
that the latter quality, at least, belongs 
to her. It seems to me that she is, most 
clearly, a good character idea overdrawn. 

Mary Poppins is nursemaid to the 
Banks children, whom she treats in an 
ill-tempered, belittling and temperamen- 
tal fashion. Sometimes she tells them 
stories, and sometimes she accomplishes 
magic for them. But all her actions are 
done with conceit and condescendingly. 

Each chapter in the present book has 
a plot unto itself. And each plot has the 
same pattern. As it develops, there is a 
mad rush of confused people and con- 
fusing motions until the whole generates 
a breathlessness, strain and simultaneous 
stasis—a wild marking-time in one spot- 
that, in my opinion, actually make the 
reading unpleasant. 

PLOW THE DEW UNDER, by Helen 
Clark Fernald, is a conscientious teen- 
age novel completely lacking the pecu- 
liar authenticity which it needs. 

It is the story of the Palevsky family 
who, in 1874, migrate from the Crimea 
to Kansas as part of a colony of Men 
nonite farmers. The farmers bring Rus 
sian winter wheat to the new world, and 
it flourishes immediately. But the adapta- 
tion of the people to the strange land is 
a prolonged process. Nicolas Palevsky 
wants only to farm, and tries to preserve 
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dld-country ways. One of his sons, Ilya, 
the hero of the book, dreams of becom- 
ing an American citizen and of working 
at American storekeeping. Ultimately, 
his father’s wheat helps him realize both 
ambitions. 

Plow the Dew Under may be sound 
fact, but it is thin fiction. Dialogue is 
silted and unreal; characterization is stiff 
and unnatural. Because of the copybook 
heaviness of the writing, the hero, his 
high aims, his romance are each at times 
ludicrous. Young readers for whom Plow 
the Dew Under was written might with 
much more profit be set to reading Willa 
Cather’s My Antonia. 

wHo was syLvia?, by Nancy Hart- 
well, is well enough written for the type 
of pouf it is. 

After high school graduation, Sylvia 
decides to work for a year. In addition 
to the standard problems of adolescence, 
she has the unique one of establishing 
her identity, because she is an adopted 
child. Music, in which she has always 
had an intense interest, ultimately solves 
all of Sylvia’s problems. It gives her the 
lead to her identity, provides her with 
an absorbing job and brings into her life 





her future husband. 


Basically, Who Was Sylvia? is roman- 
tically escapist, and I lean to the opinion 
that this sort of thing should be rationed 
to adolescent girls. Sylvia is impossibly 
self-possessed, and the events of her life 
are as heavy with glamour as the visage 
of a high-fashion model. 

The Landmark Books. are a series 
written by established writers with the 
common purpose of making vivid “the 
events out of which our democracy was 
forged.” Two new Landmark books are 
at hand, of which Margaret Cousins’ 
BEN FRANKLIN OF OLD PHILADELPHIA is 
much the better. It far surpasses its com- 
panion volume, BETSY ROSS AND THE 
FLAG, by Jane Mayer, in the vital mat- 
ter of characterization. It is only fair to 
point out that Miss Cousins is writing 
about the more forceful individual, but 
the strength and ease of her writing style 
are not to be minimized thereby. 

Franklin is a fascinating jack-of-all- 
trades, and master of many. Aided by 
his famous Autobiography, Miss Cou- 
sins makes him a living being, letting 
escape no note of his engaging person- 
ality which her readers might under- 





JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Elementary 


A Hotz Is ro Dic, by Ruth Krauss. Illus- 
trated by Maurice Sendak. Harper. Un- 
paged. $1.50. 

Sonc oF THE Sun, from the Canticle of the 
Sun by St. Francis of Assisi. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Orton Jones. Macmillan. Un- 
paged. $2.25. 


Intermediate 


Ben FRANKLIN OF OLD PHILADELPHIA, by 
Margaret Cousins. Illustrated by Fritz Eich- 
enberg. Random House. 184 pp. $1.50. 

Betsy Ross AND THE Frac, by Jane Mayer. 
Illustrated by Grace Paull. Random House. 
173 pp. $1.50. 

BurraLo Harvest, by Glen Rounds. Illus- 
trated by the author. Holiday House. 141 
pp. $2.25. 

A Far Wortp For ALL, by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. 
Whittlesey House. 159 pp. $2.75. 

Famity GranpsTanp, by Carol Ryrie Brink. 
Illustrated by Jean Macdonald Porter. Vik- 
ing. 208 pp. $2.50. 

HE First Book or Necroers, by Langston 
Hughes. Illustrated by Ursula Koering. 
Watts. 69 pp. $1.75. 

Flac For THE Fort, by Carl Carmer. Illus- 
trated by Elizabeth Carmer. Messner. 125 
pp. $2.50. 

Losr Doc Jerry, by Tom Robinson. Illus- 
oo by Morgan Dennis. Viking. 190 pp. 

0. 
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Mary Poppins IN THE Park, by P. L. Trav- 
ers. Illustrated by Mary Shepard. Harcourt, 
Brace. 235 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Herr anp Mr. Ho, by Janette Sebring 
Lowrey. Illustrated by Peggy Bacon. Har- 
per. 148 pp. $2.50. 

SHakEN Days, by Marion Garthwaite. Illus- 
trated by Ursula Koering. Messner. 204 pp. 
$2.75. 

Ur a Crooxep River, by May McNeer. 
Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Viking. 222 pp. 
$2.50. 

Teen-Age 

ALEXANDER Hamitton: Nation Burxper, by 
Nathan Schachner. McGraw-Hill. 229 pp. 
$3.00. 

Bic TicER AND CurisTIAN, by Fritz Muhlen- 
weg. Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. Pan- 
theon. 593 pp. $4.95. 

Dream Go xp, by David Severn. Illustrated by 
Isami Kashiwagi. Viking. 192 pp. $2.50. 
GENERAL Bitty MitrcHELL: CHAMPION OF 
Arr Derense, by Roger Burlingame. Mc: 

Graw-Hill. 212 pp. $3.00. 

PLow THE Dew Unoer, by Helen Clark Fer- 
nald. Longmans. 301 pp. $3.00. 

Rateu J. Buncue, FicHTer For PEace, by 
J. Alvin Kugelmass. Messner. 174 pp. 
$2.75. 

Wuo Was Sytvia? by Nancy Hartwell. Illus- 
trated by Edward J. Smith. Holt. 201 pp. 
$2.50. 


stand and enjoy. Betsy Ross, on the 
other hand, is something of a myth. She 
was real, of course, but she may or may 
not have been the famous flagmaker of 
legend. To invent emotions for a myth 
is difficult, and it is not successfully 
done in Betsy Ross and the Flag, al- 
though Mrs. Mayer does make the ef- 
fort. Betsy’s single, uncertain contribu- 
tion to America’s beginnings seems thin 
as the core of a booklength story. 


More about the flag—this time a FLAG 
FOR THE FORT, by Carl Carmer, the true 
story of the very flag which inspired 
Francis Scott Key to write “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

During the War of 1812, when the 
British fleet is threatening Baltimore, 
Rebecca Young and her daughter are 
commissioned to make for Fort Mc- 
Henry “a flag the British can see with- 
out spectacles . . . the biggest flag in the 
world.” Rebecca’s small granddaughter 
Caroline Pickersgill, the heroine of the 
book, helps with the sewing because the 
time is short. Caroline is thrilled to have 
a hand in the making of the flag, and, 
when it is finally finished, she waits im- 
patiently to see it unfurled over the 
Fort. It is raised, at last, on the day of 
battle which saves the city. 

A Flag for the Fort is interesting, but, 
in spite of the subject, not particularly 
exciting. Its people are of a single di- 
mension, devotion to country; and al- 
though this concentration serves the his- 
torical purposes of the story, it freezes 
the people into talking statues. 


IF THE new biographical series for teen- 

agers, They Made America, can be 
judged on the basis of two of the first 
books published, it is welcome and im- 
portant. ALEXANDER HAMILTON: NATION 
BUILDER, by Nathan Schachner, and 
GENERAL BILLY MITCHELL: CHAMPION 
OF AIR DEFENSE, by Roger Burlingame 
are rarities—teen-age biographies with an 
adult point of view. The writing in both 
books is competent, and the characteriza- 
tions are excellent in their restrained 
realism. Both men are presented as im- 
portant figures in American history, but 
neither is distorted beyond the credible 
into the status of all-important, a dis- 
mayingly frequent distortion in teen-age 
biography. In treating the personal lives 
of the two men, both authors present 
facts, but avoid the unnecessary un- 
earthing of long-dead scandals. 


Teen-age readers who come to RALPH J. 
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BUNCHE, FIGHTER FOR PEACE, by J. Alvin 
Kugelmass, without any previous knowl]- 
edge can find major facts of Bunche’s 
life, and a sketch of his place in the 
U.N. and his individual relation to 
world welfare. But they will probably 
regard the book as duty reading, and 
they can be excused for being impatient 
with certain aspects of it. It has a con- 
stant, irritating mode of conjecture, al- 
ways designed to make the subject at- 
tractive and righteous, sometimes impos- 
sibly so. The book is not a thorough job 
of research, and the writing, at its best, 
is pedestrian. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher explains the 
articles of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights made by the U.N. in 
A FAIR WORLD FOR ALL. I find it breath- 
taking that nowhere in the preamble or 
the entire thirty articles is there any 
mention of God. But that is not the 
author’s fault, and her book is a clear 
adequate explanation of the document. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF NEGROES, by 
Langston Hughes, is a fragmentary trac- 
ing of Negro history, together with bits 
and snatches of biography of prominent 
Negroes. There is a half-hearted attempt 
at organizing all this around the person 
of a little boy of Harlem. But, due in 
some measure to inept production, the 
book never does achieve continuity. 
Many of the individual pieces of writing 
are interesting; some seem unfinished, 
such as the cloudy paragraphs about 
Martin de Porres. 


Parents should be grateful for Eliza- 
beth Orton Jones’ SONG OF THE SUN. 
Mrs. Jones furnishes a short introduc- 
tion and conclusion to the text of the 
“Canticle of the Sun” by St. Francis of 
Assisi. But, more importantly, she illus- 
trates the brief text itself. Her illustra- 
tions successfully catch the joy of the 
Little Poor Man, and successfully con- 
vey it to children as young as three or 
four. 


A HOLE Is TO biG, by Ruth Krauss, is 
a “first book of first definitions,” largely 
contrived by very young people them- 
selves. It is a lavishly and delightfully 
illustrated collection of bright sayings, 
of the type which thousands of proud 
parents collect unto the millions. 

The definitions have charm, authen- 
ticity, and, in the great majority of cases, 
the segment of truth which indicates, in 
the toddler, acute observation and the 
remote beginnings of logic. 
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IRISH BooK BANNING 
(Continued from page 147) 


The discussion may seem to have be- 
come quite general here, but I am still 
trying to express the Irish point of view. 
I am not condemning Mr. Greene, or 
those who appraised his book, but rather 
explaining and justifying the stand tak- 
en by many of us Irish with regard to it. 

I have tried to explain why Irish 
Catholics recoiled, and I must now try 
to explain why. American Catholics 
stood frm. Here I am not on sure 
ground, but I think it is a question of 
what each of us is used to. In American 
fiction, as in British fiction, camera-like 
frankness where the things of the body 
are concerned is accepted as a common- 
place, I am not going to say that Amer- 
ican Catholics and British Catholics ap- 
prove of this, but I do say that they 
are used to it—it is a constant ingredient. 
And the result probably is Cas I say, I 
am not on sure ground) that when a 
book like The End of the Affair comes 
along the thing that stands out is, not 
the commonplace, not the frankness 
with regard to the ritual of the body, but 
the new thing—the clash of good and 
evil in a soul, the workings of grace, the 
lengths to which God will go in His 
importunate, His almost bullying hun- 
ger for the souls that He has made in 
His own image. 

Nor is the difference between our two 
countries confined to fiction. You live in 
one moral environment, we live in an- 
other. Our advertisements, for instance, 
might be hung up in a convent school 
without giving any uneasiness to nuns 
or pupils. But many of yours have pin- 
up appeal. Whether they deal with rail- 
roads, toothpaste, circular saws or break- 
fast foods the basic theme is often the 
almost undressed female figure. You ap- 
parently have grown quite used to this 
state of affairs, and may have developed 
a certain immunity. We haven’t—as yet. 

But for one thing—the award given to 
Mr. Graham Greene by American Cath- 
olics—I might have written this essay on 
different lines. Instead of stating the 
Irish point of view I might have tried to 
sell it. I might have tried to prove that 
in a country which is ninety-five per 
cent Catholic there is bound to be a 
much healthier brand of Catholic public 
opinion than in a country where Cath- 
olics are a minority. I might even have 


tried to prove, with The End of the Af- 


fair as my thesis, that American Cath. 
olicism is in a very bad way. 

But, thank God, I am saved from such 
foolishness. For I know that American 
Catholicism is not in a bad way; that on 
the contrary it is in a good way. I know 
too that Ireland, this all-Catholic coun. 
try of mine, has produced no Catholic 
fiction of real stature for donkey’s years, 
and that we have been strangely idle 
whilst English and American writers 
were fighting the battle of the Faith, 
And if I might think of saying anything 
against the Englishman Graham Greene 
I am silenced in advance by an Amer- 
ican opinion of him—“Only Graham 
Greene, among contemporary melodram- 
atists, fights the battle of Augustine in 
the mantle of Buchan and Conrad and 
Dostoievski.” 

After so abject an apology (which you 
mustn’t take too seriously, since it is in 
part only the old Irish trick of getting 
your opponent off his guard) I raise my 
head to say that we might both leam 
from each other—Graham Greene and 
those who approved of his The End of 
the Affair on the one side, and we Irish 
on the other. We for our part might 
learn to be a little more tolerant with 
authors who touch aspects of life and of 
evil that we usually avoid. We might 
even begin to write man-sized Catholic 
fiction ourselves and get rid of the crip 
pling notion that any book that is not 
just as suitable for Tommy as for his 
father is necessarily a bad book. 

But perhaps you on your side have 
gone to the opposite extreme and come 
to believe that any book which shows a 
human soul torn between good and evil 
is necessarily a good book, and that, so 
long as you do not leave God out of the 
picture, everything goes. You may not 
have noticed, for instance, that if five 
or so short passages had been deleted 
from The End of the Affair, no Cath 
olic, not even an Irish Catholic, could 
have said a word to it. 

I might continue in this vein for 4 
good while, but I am still not too sure 
of myself: for I still retain some of the 
bewilderment I experienced when I saw 
in an Irish newspaper a photograph of 
well-known American Catholics present 
ing an award to Mr. Graham Greene fot 
the most distinguished Catholic novel of 
the year. 
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